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U has removed its Bos- 
ton office from 294 Washington Street to 
Room 13, Phillips Building, No. 3 Hamilton 
Place. The building is a new one, nearly 
opposite Park Street Church,and is conven- 
tently located, Here is a bright, cozy, and 
attractive room, in which The Christian 
Union will always te glad to welcome its 
New England friends. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

NDEPENDENT men inall parties may well hail the 

action of the Democratic Caucus last week in Wash- 
ington, not because it will exert any particular influ- 
ence on revenue reform, for it will not, but because 
it will exert a powerful influence against the imperial 
authority of the Caucus, a thoroughly American in- 
stitution and necessary to political organization, but 
managed in a thoroughly un-American way and so as 
to be destructive to political purity and freedom. The 
Caucus assembled to take action on the Morrison bill 
for a reduction of the tariff. A resolution was of- 


fered and adopted declaring it to be the sense of the 
Caucus that a reduction of the tariff is necessary, and 
that the Morrison bill should be considered in the 
House, in Committee of the Whole, as a party measure; 
but this was accompanied by another resolution pro- 
viding that the action of the Caucus should not be 
considered binding on the individual members be- 
yond the influence that naturally results from formal 
party action in caucus. The language of the resolu- 
tions as reported in the daily papers—the proceedings 
of the caucus are supposed to be secret—is a little 
vague ; but the effect of it is clearly to reduce the 
resolution of a caucus from a law which each individ- 
ual is bound to obey, under penalty of excommunica- 
tion from his party, to an expression of opinion 
which each individual is bound to take into due con- 
sideration in arriving at his final judgment respecting 
his political action. This is asit should be. The 
Representative is sent to Congress to represent the 
interests of his own constituents, not to count one 
in a political clan under an irresponsible sheik. The 
party ought to confer together, and such a confer- 
ence is a caucus. Individuals must yield personal 
preferences in order to secure united action. But 
the action of a caucus should have no more author- 
ity than that of a Congregational Council—namely, 
that which lies in the reasonableness of it ; and the 
recognition of this principle by a Democratic caucus 
on the eve of a Presidential campaign is a distinct 
and important victory for independency in politics, 
and another and a very serious blow to the ‘‘ ma- 
chine ’ and its methods. The ‘‘ organs” of both par- 
ties make fun of it. 


We believe that The Christian Union was one of 
the first papers in the country to urge the total 
abandonment of the Reservation system, the opening 
of all Indian lands to civilization, the allotment of 
land to the Indians in severalty, and the entire dis- 
continuance of the traditional method of dealing 
with Indians as foreign nations by making treaties 
with them. When we first urged this radical change 
in policy it was opposed by Western sentiment on 
grounds of policy, and by Eastern sentiment on 
grounds of moral principle. The West insisted that 
the Indian could not be treated as a man ; the East, 
that he ought not to be treated as an individual. And 
East and West, agreeing in nothing else, agreed in 
the.attempt to keep sacred to barbarism great tracts 
of land called Reservations, as hunting grounds for 
the savage. What the Norman kings reserved for 


/ themselves we tried to reserve for the red men. We 


congratulate the country that at last the United 
States Senate, under the persistent advocacy of Sena- 
tor Dawes, to whom more than to any other one man 
the victory has been due, a bill has been passed to 
give their lands to the Indians in severalty, break up 
the Reservations, subject the red man to the civil 
and criminal laws of the community in which he 
lives, put him under their protection—in a word, en- 
able him to take in civilization if he will, and compel 
him to do it under the penalty visited on every 
other form of idleness, vagabondage, and savagery. 


The whisky bill hen been overwhelmingly defeated 


in Congress. Whisky is subject to a heavy tax, which 


is due by, and collected from, the manufacturer. 
More whisky has been manufactured than the country 
is able to drink, great as is its ability in that direc- 


tion, and a considerable amount of it has remained 


in the United States bonded warehouses, subject to 
the tax which must be paid before the whisky can be 
taken out and sold by the owner. The whisky bill 
extended the time within which this tax could be 
paid two years, adding an interest of four and one- 
half per cent. per annum to the original amount. It 
was thus practically a loan by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the liquor manufacturers at fourand one- 
half per cent. interest. The people do not believe that 


the whisky business is so much more valuable than 
the other industries of the community that the Gov- 
ernment should lend money to promote it, or even 
to get it out of difficulty. If Mr. Morrison’s prophecy 
comes true, and a good many of the manufacturers 
are obliged to abandon the business altogether, the 
country will not suffer. A general whisky bank- 
ruptcy would be a national — 

The true liaise ter r of ‘the opposition to the reform 
bills now pending before the Legislature came out 
in an attempt made last week to defeat them ; if 
further evidence had been needed that there was ab- 
solutely no rational ground for opposition to the bills 
it was certainly furnished by one of the most riotous 
and disgraceful performances ever witnessed even 
in the New York Assembly. Mr. Roosevelt, after a 
good deal of difficulty, had succeeded in making the 
bills relating to the New York City offices special 
orders for Wednesday, and it was expected that 


they would be passed without difficulty and without | 


parliamentary obstruction. An organized effort was 
made, however, by most of the Democrats, assisted by 
some Republicans, to practically defeat the bills by de- 
feating the attempt to have them retained as special 
orders, the plan being to push them off into an indefi- 
nite future. The vigilance and uncompromising in- 
sistence of Mr. Roosevelt defeated the scheme and 
saved the bills from probable defeat. The uproar 
and confusion which followed the failure of the 
scheme turned the Assembly Chamber into a bear. 
garden and the legislative proceedings into a broad 
burlesque. Fortunately, the citizens of New York have 
had another opportunity of expressing their sentiments 
of the necessity of this legislation. The mass meeting 
at Cooper Union last Thursday evening, representiny 
the very best elements of our citizenship, put itself on 
record in a series of resolutions strongly indorsiny 
the bills now pending at Albany, approving the action 
of the Governor in signing the bills putting the re- 
sponsibility into the hands of the Mayor, and declar- 


ing that the police departments of the cities of the 


State ought to be brought within the system of con- 
trol and supervision of the Civil Service Commission. 
Those Americans who have been in despair of better 
government may well take courage from the immense 
advance of the last five years in the development of 
an independent and authoritative public sentiment. 
Every day brings out the inherent weakness of ma- 
chine politics and the growing strength of an inde 
pendent spirit among the voters, which will rest sat- 
isfied with nothing short of absolute honesty and 
competency in the manegmens of political affairs. 


The lower Mississippi has broken over its levees : 
the penitentiary convicts are at work to maintain such 
levees as are left ; the country is already submerged, 
and the Mississippi Valley is *‘ one vast inland sea:” it 
is estimated that twenty thousand destitute people 
need immediate relief, besides the food needed for 
suffering stock. This is probably an underestimate. 
The Secretary of War has asked of Congress permis- 
sion to expend $125,000 of the unexpended balance 
appropriated for relief of sufferers by the late Ohio 
floods. Of course some one objected, and no action 
was taken by the House. This flood emphasizes the 
recommendations made by the late President Garfield, 
and urged again and again upon Congress, but resisted 
by Northern and Eastern men and journals with a 
persistence which is puzzling, that the Nation should 
take the Mississippi in hand and deal with the prob- 
lem which it presents. The problem is too great for 
any State to deal with; and unless the Nation can 
find some better method than any which has yet been 
discovered the Mississippi Valley will become a per- 
manent inland sea. If the present Constitution does 
not allow the General Government to protect the 
Mississippi Valley from this dreadfully unpaternal 
‘Father of Waters,” the Constitution should be 
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amended. We do not, however, believe that any 
amendment is required. If a right to borrow 
money involves a right to issue ineonvertible legal 
tenders in paper money as @ convenient means of 
borrowing it—and the United States Supreme Court 
has so decided—a right to regulate inter-State 
commerce easily includes a right to prevent the 
greatest national highway for internal commerce 
from becoming the Nation’s greatest scourge. 


The State Department has done what it could to 
repair the evil of its indiscretion in publishing Mr. 
Sargent’s private communication by transferring that 
gentleman from Berlin to St. Petersburg; and the 
Senate, appreciating the peculiar circumstances which 
had made Mr. Sargent’s position so difficult during 
the last few months, confirmed the nomination on 
presentation, without the usual reference to a com- 
mittee. It would not be amiss if the Legation at 
Berlin were left for a time without a head. Without 
passing any judgment upon Mr. Sargent’s fitness for 
a diplomatic appointment, there can be but one opin- 
ion of the manner in which he has been treated by 
the German Court. itis a small matter so far as 
this country is concerned, and yet the affront has 
been so offensive that it would be just as well to 
ignore Germany for a time by leaving her court with- 
out a representative. 


It seems not improbable that the present Congress 
may adjourn without passing any bill in aid of public 
education, because the friends of this measure are 
not agreed as to details. Senator Blair's bill before 
the Senate appropriates over $106,000,000; Represent- 
ative Willis’s bill, about $50,000,000 ; the bill recom- 
mended by the Inter-State Commission appointed at 
the convention at Louisville last Fall, $65,000,000. 
Each bill extends the appropriation over a period of 
years—ten to twelve—and each bases the appropria- 
tion on the proportion of illiteracy in the States ; the 
Inter-State bill basing it, however, on the illiteracy in 
those of school age, ¢. e., from ten to twenty years of 
age. The latter bill also allows one-third of the 
money appropriated to be expended on school build- 
ings. Each bill provides for reports to and super- 
vision by the General Government, but through 
different agencies; in one bill this is to be 
exercised by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
another by a special Board, of which he is_ to be 
a member ex-officio. The facts elicited before the 
Committee emphasize the need of some National ap- 
propriation ; the money is in the Treasury ; the dan- 
ger of pauperizing the South is not great ; on the con- 
trary, if education be once fairly inaugurated it will 
not be readily abandoned. The most serious obsta- 
cle to the measure, in some form, appears to lie in the 
fact that Southern Representatives object to United 
States Government supervision, while Northern 
Representatives insist that, since the money comes 
from the National Treasury, the Nation has a right to 
insure its legitimate and proper expenditure. We 
think that the danger that it will be expended in 
teaching false views of American history and in pro- 
moting a sectional spirit is very greatly exaggerated. 
The Nation is in no such danger from false education 
in politics as it is from no education at all in every 
department of knowledge. The Nation will certainly 
indorse the action of any party which looks in the 
direction of liberal appropriations for popular educa- 
tion, and it ought to hold the Republican party to a 
strict account for not having long since concentrated 
all its forces on the passage of some measure for 
popular education in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the late President Garfield. 


Commerce is quick to take advantage of new dis- 
coveries. The journey of Stanley across the Dark 
Continent and the subsequent explorations of A. H. 
Johnston have opened up the interior of the Congo 
country, disclosed the fact that the Congo River above 
the rapids and cataracts is navigable for a thousand 
miles, and that its banks are peopled by a non-negro 
race—the Bantu—whom Mr. Juhnston describes as 
** a fine, tall, upright man, with delicate hands and 
well-shaped feet, a fine face, high, thin nose, beard, 
mustache, and plentiful crop of hair.” The lan- 
guage is not a negro language. The climate is com- 
paratively cool; on the seashore the thermometer 
rarely reaches above 80° ; and the country is believed 
to be rich in both vegetable and mineral products. 
These facts at once awakened an interest in this 
region and a competition for its commerce. Accord- 
ing to the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” steamboats have 
been put upon the Congo above the rapids, and a 


trade opened which is already pushed Zar into the 
interior. The French, thé Dutch, and the Portuguese 
all claim atight’of ¢ontrolof the:coast at the mouth 
of the Congo. A treaty has just been completed 
between Portugal and Great Britain, by which Great 
Britain recognizes the sovereignty of Portugal on the 
coast and for one hundred and twenty miles into 
the interior, while Portugal guarantees. freedom of 
commerce to all nations and protection to mission- 
aries of every religious faith. A British-Portuguese 
Commission is organized to frame regulations for the 
control of the river. France is naturally opposed to 
this treaty, but negotiations are pending between 
France and England on the subject. The traditions 
of Portuguese colonies are all adverse to Christian 
civilization ; but a Portuguese-British alliance is cer- 
tainly better than barbarism; and commerce can 
make no headway in the interior of Africa unless 
the mouths of its great water-courses are under the 
control of some civilized powers. 


The New York ‘‘ World ” of last week publishes in 
a column what is certainly an ‘‘ astounding record ” 
of one week’s crimes for boys in or under their 
teens. Three highway boys garrote and rifle a boy 
victim on the steps of a Philadelphia church. Three 
masked robbers, aged respectively fourteen, fifteen, 
and sixteen, rob a peddler on the highway in Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa. ; they have been reading dime novels, 
aud take this means to get funds in order to go West 
and emulate Jesse James. Six little burglars, the 
oldest twelve, the youngest nine, are arrested in 
Paterson, N. J.; they constitute a regularly organ- 
ized gang, and when arrested are on their way from 
a cheap theater. Two gangs are discovered in Quincy 
(the State is not given) ; one a ‘‘ Jesse James” gang, 
the other a ‘‘ Billy the Kid” gang, organized for the 
purpose of systematic robbery in the town; both 
gangs are made up of boys belonging to the public 
school. A gang of sixteen, in age from twelve to six- 
teen, with a ‘‘den” in a cellar, and a ‘‘ patois” of 
their own, is arrested in Boston ; three other similar 
gangs in South Boston, Lowell, and Salem respec- 
tively ;—we need not goon. All these are, according 
to the ‘‘ World,” included in the record of ten days’ 
arrests. The crime school in America is prolific ; 
and the public school does nothing to counteract it. 
In most instances these juvenile desperadoes are 
members of or graduates from the public school. 
The moral is plain; America cannot afford to leave 
the moral education of her children to either the 
home or the Sunday-school. She cannot safely teach 
her boys to read, and then leave them to select their 
own literature without guidance. This batch of 
crimes is a natural result of teaching boys, un- 
governed at home and untaught by church or Sun- 
day-school, how to read, without teaching them what 
to read. Itis high time that we added another R 
to our public school curriculum, and made them four 
instead of three ; to Reading, ’Riting, and "Rithmetic 
we must add the knowledge of Right and ’Rong. 


The news from Khartoum excites the liveiiest ap- 
prehension in England for the fate of General Gor- 
don. On March 16 it appears that he led out the 
miscellaneous troops, mostly Egyptians, whem he 
had gathered at Khartoum, and engaged the troops 
of the False Prophet near Halfiyeh. As in every 
other case, the Egyptian troops were soon seized 
with panic, and fled, the defeat being turned into a 
rout. It is reported that General Gordon has not 
lost influence at Khartoum on account of this re- 
verse ; but among a people accustomed to judge only 
by the appearance of things this seems hardly cred- 
ible. The position is eminently critical.——By the 
death of Prince Leopold, the Duke of Albany, Queen 
Victoria loses her youngest and most gifted son, and 
England her most popular prince. Leopold resem- 
bled his father in taste and character much more 
than any of his brothers. He was a highly educated 


and accomplished man, whose life gave great prom-. 


ise of eminent usefulness. 


THE CINCINNATI RIOTS. 


PARAGRAPH will suffice to give the essential 
facts respecting the Cincinnati riots; a page 
would not suffice to give the details. 

Cincinnati has been for years ruled by rum; and 
the rule of rum always promotes crime, and never 
punishes it with even-handed justice. Oriminal 
law has grown to bea shield to the guilty and a ter- 
ror to the innocent. The result has been a feast of 
crime and a famine of penalty. The county jail 
contuined, according to one account, over twenty 


murderers ; according to another, nearly forty. One | 
family was recently murdered for the chance of sell- 
ing their bodies to a medical college. Public indigna- 
tion has been burning beneath the surface ; smol- 
dering, as is often the case; ready to burst out on 
occasion. The failure of justice in the case of young 
Berner furnished the occasion. He had joined with 
an accomplice in clubbing to death their emplover 
and robbing him of $245, which they divided between 
them. He had confessed the crime; yet the jury 
brought in a verdict of manslaughter. The judge 
pronounced the verdict an outrage. The jury escaped 
from.the court-room by a bach way. Charges of cor- 
ruption were freely made. A public meeting was 
called. The Music Hall was crowded. The crowd 
included some of Cincinnati's best citizens. The ad- 
dresses were by some of its strongest men. The pub- 
lic feeling was hotter than they imagined; it was a 
time for restraint, but the speeches added fuel to the 
flames. When the meeting broke up, a mob spon- 
taneously formed. It was without organization and 
without leaders. It marched by a common impulse 
to the jail, growing rapidly. The Mayor was sick; the 
Sheriff was within the jail ; the police were unable to 
cope with the mob; the local militia. sympathized 
with it ; if it had been able to break in the jail doors 
and hang a few of the murderers we judge that 
the press and the best citizens would have only mildly 
deprecated the result. But the jail was strong, and 
resisted the assault. The mob quickly passed, as 
such mobs always do, from the control of virtuous 
men crazed by their indignation to the control of 
vicious men crazed by passion and by drink. From 
a mob fired with a purpose it became a mob fired with 
mere wanton lawlessness. The interior of the jail was 
reached, but not the prison cells; then a barrel of 
coal-oil was rolled into the jail, the head knocked in, 
a fire started ; happily extinguished before damage 
was done. An awful illustration of the madness of a 
mob, this attempt to burn all the prisoners of a jail 
under one indiscriminate sentence of horrible death. 
The Court House was near at h ; it was not 
guarded : perhaps for want of force; perhaps for 
want of brainsin the defenders. It is difficult to tell ; 
it is easier to criticise in the quiet of asanctum than to 
act in the presence of a mob. The Court-room windows 
were broken in. ‘‘ This will be the Paris of America,” 
said one. The idea was caught up. In a very few 
moments furniture was broken up, piled in heaps, and 
set on fire, in half a dozen rooms, and the inside of 
the Court House was in a blaze. The fire department 
could not get near. One man who, with a squad of 
militia, attempted to march to the Court House to 
extinguish the flames was shot and killed. All Satur- 
day night, all Sunday night, the city, at least that 
quarter of it, was as though possessed by a devil. 
The liquor shops were in full blast. If it had 
not been fora Gatling gun which held the rioters 
in check Cincinnati might have become another 
Paris. The New York ‘Herald’ of Monday 
contains a list of over twenty killed and sixty 
wounded. Later reports estimate two hundred 
killed and wounded ; the list is probably by no © 
means complete. The Governor has ordered up 
the militia from the interior of the State. Such fe- 
vers do not last long; and probably all will be over 
before this issue reaches our readers. Meanwhile, 
the immediate occasion of it, young Berner, has been — 
removed to Columbus, and is in the Penitentiary 
there. The folly of mobs has an almost humorous 
illustration in the story of his transfer. At Loveland 
the mob entered the train in which Berner was being | 
transferred from Cincinnati to Columbus, mistook the 
Deputy-Sheriff for the prisoner, attacked him, and in 
the melée Berner escaped. He was later recaptured 
by the Sheriff. That he did not escape altogether is 
not due to the mob. | 
The outbreak is local ; the evils which produced it 
are national. The ‘‘ Century for April reports some 
significant figures: 1,517 murders in the United 
States in 1883 ; 93 legal executions ; 118 lynchings ; 
the proportion of executions to murders as one to 
sixteen. The ‘‘ Century ” allows a margin, and calls it 
one to fourteen. The lawless executions twenty-five 
per cent. more than the lawful ones. What does this 
mean? It means a terrible failure of justice. It 
means criminal law administered to protect the pos- 
sibly innocent far more than to punish the certainly 
guilty. It means a net with meshes so large that 
a criminal lawyer can get almost any criminal out of 
it, even after he is caught. But it means more. It 
means a decay of justice as a public sentiment. It 
means a lack of education of conscience in the 
school ; a lack of wise, intelligent, resolute pen- 
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alty in the family ; a lack of strong government in 
the family, school, and community. It means a fail- 
ure of the Church to preach a God whose government 

one of inflexible justice, and a morality whose 
first virtue is justice. It means a maudlin mercy, 
which is no mercy ; for there canbe no mercy with- 
out justice, as there can be no silver lining to the 
cloud if there is no cloud. It means, too, what the 
dynamite exportation means, the development of the 
fire fiend in America. It means that those who 
sow the wind must reap the whirlwind ; and that a 
city which puts the scepter into the hands of the 
liquor interest in careless recklessness of results 
must expect to pay the penalty of its selfishness and 
indifference. It means a cry to America for a 
stronger government, a more inflexible conscience, 
a wiser and wider education, a more stalwart and 
muscular religion. 

‘‘Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans because they suffered such 
things? I tell you Nay: but except ye repent ye 
shall all likewi ise 


OUT OF LINE. | 

MERSON says very beautifully of the Sabbath 
that the ‘‘ cathedral music of history breathes 
through it a psalm to our solitude ;” it runs like an 
open highway back to the very beginnings of his- 
tory, and in every generation the feet of worshipers 
have added to its sanctity. Equally venerable is the 
Christian Church, or rather the practice and habit of 
worship which it represents. No age has been so 
low in the scale of civilization, or so devoid of spirit- 
ual fellowship, that it has lacked its smoking altar, 
its shining temple, or its upper room filled with 
seekers after truth and righteousness. In every 
generation the invisible God has seen his human 
children on bended knee asking his presence and 
power in the manifold troubles of their lives, or 
standing with uplifted faces to praise him for his un- 
speakable mercies. There is something in this un- 
broken worship, running parallel with all history, and 
rising steadily from the awful dread of instinct to 
the adoration of the highest intelligence, which 
touches all those who study the highest needs of 
humanity with reverence and awe. Only the ignorant 
and the low-minded sneer at churches ; to all others 


a the mere act of worship, however imperfect and in- 


adequate, is a sacred thing. Along this avenue of 
visible adoration of the unseen God all the highest 
and holiest have walked ; forth from these shrines 
men and women have gone toall the glorious martyr- 
doms ; out of this worship have come those restrain 
ing forces which have held back the baser passions, 
and those commanding aspirations which have led 
the march of civilization. It has never been enough 
tha men should acknowledge God in the secret 
chambers of their own souls ; the needs of the great 
world have demanded pub:ic declaration of faith and 
service, and the private adoration has sought for 
visible shrine and audible worship as surely and by 
as true a law of nature as the sap at the root of the 
tree seeks the revelation of itself in flower and fruit. 

This habit and practice of external worship of the 
invisible God is found to-day wherever church spires 
point heavenward or church bells send their solemn 
music into our homes; these spires testify to the 
faith in God, venerable as history, and these bells 
repeat the invitation, old as time, but renewed for- 
ever and forever. 

_ But there are large numbers in this age who have 
forsaken. both church and worship, whose religious 
life, if they have any, is concealed and hidden. The 
army of those who rarely cross the threshold of the 
church has no leadership nor organization, but so far 
as numbers give strength it is a mighty host. This 
great detachment of the moving column of humanity 
has separated itself from the main body, has deserted 
the standards that in every age have led the upward 
struggle toward righteousness, love, and the victories 
of truth. The non-church-goers are out of line with 
the noblest life of the past ; they have broken ranks 
with the loftiest souls in history ; they have separated 
themselves from the historic development of hu- 
manity. Have they good and sufficient reasons for 
a step so momentous to themselves and to the world ? 

1. There are in every community a few persons 
who have tried to think out their relations to an in- 
visible God, honestly and intelligently, and who have 
come to the deliberate conclusion either that there is 
no God to worship, or, if there is a God, that he is 
deaf tothe cries of men and dead to their needs. For 
the atheist and the agnostic The Christian Union 
has only words of the deepest sympathy. To be 


alone and fatherless in an immeasurable and incom- 
prehensible universe is surely sorrow enough to any 
intelligent mind and sensitive heart. It is the daily 
and hourly realization of that terrible dream of Rich- 
ter’s in which, at the black midnight, he saw the 
dead rise to an immortality more terrible than death, 
and heard the piercing cries of the children for their 
Christ, and saw the Christ descend into their midst 
more desolate and miserable than themselves, bearing 
from the lonely universe the awful message that they 
and he were alike orphans in it. To surrender all 
the consolations that come from the divine heart of 
love, all the strength that flows from the Infinite 
Power, all the inspiration and loyalty that are born 
in the consciousness of the divine guidance of hu- 
man life from the day when Abraham went forth, not 
knowing whither he went, to sow the seeds of mighty 
civilizations—carries with it a sorrow too deep for 
words, a loss too great for thought. 

2. But the candid, honest, intelligent disbelievers 
in God and in Christianity are comparatively few ; 
the great body of those who stay away from the 
church because they profess to reject the truth which 
the church teaches are neither candid nor intelli- 
gent. The talk about these things that one hears in 
railroad cars, in places where idle men congregate, 
and even in resorts of a far higher grade, is the very 
reverse of candid, serious, truth-seeking discussion. 
It is frivolous, captious, credulous, thoroughly unin- 
tellectual. Touching the deepest and most sacred 
things in life, it lays no tender, reverent hand upon 
them, but strikes with the coarse, brutal hand of 
pure materialism. Get half a hundred non-believers 
together, and ask them to give their reasons for re- 
jecting the truths of religion, and you will be fortu- 
nate if you find five who can give you a reason which 
is even respectable from an intellectual standpoint ; 
the vast majority will only bring out more clearly, as 
you press them for the reasons of their attitude, the 
fact that they have never thought the matter out at 
all, but that in rejecting theshighest relationship of 
life they are acting from prejudice, passion, igno- 
rance, or a hopeless inability to understand spiritual 
things. Their reasons will impress a spiritually- 
minded person as do the arguments of Mr. Ingersoll— 
as the talk of those to whom the whole subject they 
are discussing is as incomprehensible as is a sym- 
phony of Beethoven to one who has had no musical 
education and no musical instinct in his soul. It 
can be said with absolute truth that even to an 
honest, intelligent skeptic the great mass of skepti- 
cism is intellectually disreputable, so little candor 
and intelligence are in it. 

3. A large body of absentees from church services 
give as a reason for their desertion the faults, fail- 
ures, and sins of churches and church members. 
That there is ground for this criticism no one knows 
so well as the true lover of the church; but as a rea- 
son for remaining outside church worship and ser- 
vice it is of all reasons the most frivolous and un- 
true. If the church is not what it ought to be, so 
much the more reason why your strength and virtue 
should be added to it; if it holds the truth in mate- 
rialistic and unspiritual forms, so much the more rea- 
son why your finer spiritual perceptions should be at 
its service. The ehurch is not, and never assumed to 
be, an organization of sinless men and women ; is not, 
and never assumed to be, in any Protestant form, 
an infallible exposition and revealer of the spiritual 
life; itis a fellowship of those who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and are endeavoring to walk in his 
footsteps. To assail it for its infirmities is to em- 
phasize its human side ; to stand apart from it be- 
cause of those infirmities is to ignore the divine ele- 
ment which, even in its worst days, it has never lost. 
The sinless Christ did not withdraw from Peter, the 
liar and traitor ; he turned upon him a look so full of 
tenderness and sorrow that the Apostle went forth to 
a noble life and a heroic death. If there are money- 
changers in the Temple your duty is not to desert the 
House of God, but to purify it. 

4. The great majority of those who do not go to 
church simply disguise under sneers and gibes their 
own spiritual indolence and deadness. They do not 


/go because the truths that confront them within 


the church doors make them uncomfortable, dis- 
turb their ease of mind, and arraign their whole 
lives at the judgment bar of conscience. The mind 
finds ready arguments to defend the course of life 
which is easiest and pleasantest ; the man who does 
not wish to go to church readily discovers the short- 
comings of those who perform the duty which he 
leaves undone. 

Those who leave God unrecognized in their lives, 


and who separate themselves from the stream of 
spiritual power and influence which has fertilized the 
noblest lives in all ages, lose infinitely more than 
they realize ; for they miss not only the great inspi- 
rations and consolations of life, but.its grandest op- 
portunities. _ The church can ill afford to lose any 
from its communion ; but there is none so rich that 
he can afford to miss the abiding presence of that 
invisible God who is as truly with the worshiper to- 
day as in the day when the cloud and the shining 
pillar were visible and indisputable. 


TOWN OR COUNTRY? 


ACK again in the country after five months of 

New York City life. Five months is enough— 

and to spare. God be thanked for a long breath, 

a sound sleep, and a quiet air. One needs to live in 

a cyclone to appreciate the blessings of a smooth sea 
and a quiet breeze. 

There are advantages in the city—very considerable 
advantages. There are concerts and lectures and 
libraries ; there is art and literature and music; there 
are schools of every type and pattern, from the 
artisans’ school where they teach only what is useful to 
the fashionable boarding-school where they teach 
nothing that is useful. And for those that like them 
there are promenades and balls and parties and 
operas and theaters—whether truly advantages or no 
we will not here discuss. Every man and woman 
ought, if possible, as matter of education, to visit a 
great city, say, once a year. But nobody ought to 
live in the city ! 

Put down in a judicial frame of mind the relative 
advantages of town and country, and strike a bal- 
ance ; your ledger page will read something like this : 
In the country, nature ; in the city, human nature. 
In the country, quiet ; in the city, activity. In the 
country, vegetation ; in the city, stimulation. In the 
country, leisure, but no advantages ; in the city, ad- 
vantages, but no leisure. In the country, danger of 
rusting out ; in the city, certainty of wearing out. In 
the country, life sometimes wearisomely slow ; in the 
city, life always painfully fast. In the country you 
have friends, in the city acquaintances ; in the country 
you ‘‘ drop in,” in the city you call; in the country 
you know all about a few neighbors, in the city you 
jostle against innumerable strangers ; in the country 
you live in undress, in the city you are always on 
dress parade ; in the country you rest, in the city you 
work; the country is God’s Sabbath, the city man’s 
week-day. The country is God-made, the city man- 
made : in the country are birds, in the city orchestras; 
in the country flowers, in the city dresses ; in the 
country sunsets, in the city art collections; in the 
country stars, in the city gas-lights. Strike your 
balance. 

The English folk are wiser than the Americans: 
they live in the country and go to town; Americans 
live in town and goto the country. The rush of the 
age is townward. Rural life is at a discount. 
‘‘Country cousins” are a pretty jest. ‘‘ Countrified” 
is a term of reproach. Town and city populations are 
on the increase ; rural homes on the decrease; and 
with them home life. For homes are expensive lux- 
uries in town; hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, 
flats, tenements, afford poor substitutes. Weraise a 
protest against the inevitable tendency, knowing it 
will be useless. We assure our country readers that 
they are better off than their envied city cousins. The 
country is the place to live in. The country makes 
men ; the cities use them up. 

The country is the place to breathe, to exercise, to 
rest, to sleep ; the place for all the functions which 
create and promote physical health. City life is un- 
natural, abnormal, exhausting. Standon Brooklyn 
Heights any morning, and look off on New York City, 
and see the cloud of smoke which hangs over it, and 
reflect on what this million people have to breathe. 
Listen to its sullen roar coming through the air, and 
consider what victory nature has to win over adverse 
circumstances in order to pluck sleep from the never- 
silent city. ‘‘ Be stilla moment,” said our compan- 
ion last night as we walked across the fields to our 
country aamne after five months of noisy nights in the 
great city; ‘‘be still a moment, and listen to the 
silence!” Oh, the sweetness of stillness, the blessed- 
ness of repose, the joy of pure air! no cloud of earthy 
foulness between the soul and the blue heavens 
and the bright stars above, and no war of human 
voices to drown the voice of God, who speaks only in 
low tones and soft, and to listening ears. 

The country is the place to meditate. And the 
best thoughts are like cream ; they rise only when the 
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milk is still. ‘They cannot be coerced; they come. ) 


Thought fermentsin the city ; it rises in the country. 
The great universities have rarety been in the great 
cities; the great literature has rarély been born 
there. We do not say never, for man is master of 
his circumstances, and Livingstone studied at his 
loom and Hugh Miller in the stone-masons’ camp ; 
but these are not the places one would choose for his 
study. Time was when one must go to town for 
books ; but it isso no longer. The best literature is 
cheap. The magazine and the newspaper are ubiqui- 
tous. The telegraph and the railroad bring to every 
village the same world that is brought to the great 
city. The stimulus of living minds is indeed want- 
ing; but the stimulus of living minds in the great 
cities is chiefly toward industry and pleasure, not 
toward thought and study. City influences are dis- 
sipating. Life is a seething, foaming torrent. Study- 
ing in the city is like studying in the midst of the 
maelstrom. 

_ Of all popular notions there are few more specious 
and less sound than the notion that the educational ad- 
vantages of the cities are great. A great city is no 
place to send boy or girl to school. There are teachers 
and text-books : but there is no repose, no literary at- 
mosphere. The coantry is the place to get man hood; 
the city expends it. The best men and women of our 
great cities were country-bred ; the exceptions are 
very few. The American cities would become as Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii if the country did not pour its 
new life into what would otherwise soon become a 
tomb. The cities live on the country. 

Keep to the country as long as you can. Live in it ; 
rejoice and be glad in it ; know when you are happy ; 
envy not your less fortunate fellows who live in these 
great factories. The clover-field is better than the 
hive. The honey in the new-blown blossom is 
sweeter than the honey in the cell, and there is life 
in the getting of it. 

As for the unhappy people who have two homes, 
one in the city and one in the country, they are of 
all people most envied and most to be pitied. For 
he who has two homes has nohome atall. Birds mi- 
grate, and refurnish their nest every season. Who 
would be a bird? One might as well be a Methodist 


minister. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


R. JOSEPH COOK has gone West, and there is no 
one East to answer all the questions that curi- 
osity, ingenuity, and insight like to put. But what im- 
pression, as a whole, has the last season of the Monday 
Lectureship left upon the community ? Mr. Cook’s plat- 
form is certainly one of the modern wonders. His audi- 
ences have not been as large as in former years, neither 
has enthusiasm been up to its aforetime pitch. The ap- 
plause has been as popguns to parks of artillery as com- 
pared with other years. Yet the lectures were very far 
from failures. The preludes and interludes on popular 
and social questions, many of them, touched chords that 
vibrated. Mr. Cook’s power on the platform is his mas- 
terly facility to produce undulations. He is felt. As an 
exponent of science, philosophy, theology, he has lost his 
hold even upon the man of average thought. He holds 
‘his own with dogmatists and those who take opinions 
at second hand. On the whole, it is a great thing to have 
such an agitator. Let him go onand stirthings up. He 
never settles anything; he does not lead thought ; he 
compels others people to think. It is one of the very 
hopeful signs of the times that so many people are inter- 
ested in the great problems that Mr. Cook treats. Then 
his courage, his boldness, what he calls his ‘‘ audacity,” 
is admirab!e. Now that Wendell Phillips is gone, it is 
well to have one who assails people and measures with 
the fierceness of a fanatic. Mr. Cook will have a future 
if he will direct his attention mainly to socialistic ques- 
tions ; his noble impulses, his ‘‘ audacity,” his exaggera- 
tions, his fierceness, and his blazing rhetoric, shot out 
from his tremendous personalism, will work well for 
human weal. 

Looking back two years, to the time when the attack 
on Newman Smyth began, the new Creed registers 
an extraordinary advance in Congregational popular 
opiriion. It has come on as steadily as the advance 
of nature toward spring; the natural apd irresisti- 
ble ontcome of forces that have been at work in the 
souls of men with occult, incalculable power. The 
works of Horace Bushnell, ‘‘ Old Faiths in New Light,” 
‘The Freedom of Faith,” and scores of books, together 
with the undenominational newspapers, have scattered 
seed-thoughis broadcast which an iron-clad orthodoxy 
could no more resist than an iceberg could turn back 
the path of the summer sun. This movement, and its 
culmination in the undogmatic and catholic Creed, 
marks an epoch in the denomination—yea, in evangel 


ical Christianity. In Eastern Massachusetts there is a 
party hostile to the Creed, which has been hostile to the 
entire movement, and which is consistent in its opposi- 
tion, and which consistency is a logical persistency. 
But it will effect about as much, as an obstacle in the 


path of progress, as did the fiasco at Andover last June. 


There are, also, some of the purest and best men, who 
are conservative, but not belligerent, not bitter, not 
unlovely, but who lament the Creed movement as 
fraught with danger. To them it isan ill omen. But 
they are men of faith ; they are Christian gentlemen, and 
after a little, I have no doubt, will see that the hand of 
the Lord is in it. With the decided majority the Creed 
is accepted as voicing fairly the average sentiment of the 
denomination. 

It was an interesting oecasion, the meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association in its semi- 
annual gathering in Mount Vernon Church last week. A 
noble body of Christian women were in conference on 
questions of vital concern to Christ’s kingdom in this 
country. With Mrs. Danielson, Mrs. Cook, Miss Free- 
man, Miss Lord, Mrs. Thwing, and others on the plat- 
form, and a host of bright faces in the pews, there could 
be no doubt that this Association has a mission, and that 
those who have the work in hand are worthy the con- 
fidence and support of Christian almoners. 

Dr. Increase N. Tarbox resigns the position he has 
long, ably, and honorably filled as Secretary of the 
College and Education Society. He is not only one of 
the brightest and most entertaining men of the day, but 
he is one of the progressive men in politics and theology, 
and keeps a clear outlook into the future. He knows 
how to grow old genially and hopefully. There doubt- 
less will be ample opportunity, so far as he inclines to 
use it, for his facile and vigorous pen, pointed with 
ready wit and a kindling imagination, to round out a 
noble life work. 


—Mrs. Mary E. Blake has been requested to prepare 
and read a poem on the occasion of the Wendell Phillips 
eulogy, April 18. 

—At the funeral of the Rev. Henry Morgan last 
Wednesday, Dr. Pierce, of ‘‘Zion’s Herald,” spoke 
warmly of the life and labors of the eccentric clergy- 
man. He was buried in Mount Auburn. 

—A Boston Sunday-school superintendent will use 
the temperance diagram in last week’s Christian 
Union in a blackboard concert exercise. It can easily 
be transferred to the board and used in connection with 
any temperance concert. 

—Thecouncil called to install the Rev. G. A. Gordon 
over the Old South Church in Boston met Wednesday 
of this week. In the letters calling the churches to 
meet in council there is a ‘‘ new departure,” or rather a 
return to an old custom. After stating the usual facts 
of the call, and specifying the time, the language is: 


“‘When the action of the Church and Society, and the 


correspondence in connection with the call, will be laid 
before you, and the pastor-elect will make a statement 
of his religious belief, preliminary to the usual public 
services in the evening.” The words ‘‘to examine the 
candidate,” and ‘‘ if deemed expedient,” which recent 
custom uses as parts of the form of a letter, are purpose- 
ly omitted. This departure was taken, writes the clerk 
of the church, because it is ‘‘ claimed to be in full har- 
mony with the letters which for two hundred years 
passed among the Massachusetts churches.” The Old 
South chose this form of letter, believing it to be in ac- 
cord with its own history of two hundred and fifteen 
years, and the exercise of the purest Congregationalism. 
It is not to favor the pastor-elect, “‘ for it is expected that 
Mr. Gordon will make a full statement of his religious 
belief, and that this will be satisfactory,” but rather it 
is to follow earlier precedents, especially the installa- 
tions of its own pastors, to whom Cotton and Increase 
Mather gave right hands of fellowship. The lead- 
ing parts for the services of installation are: a 
sermon by Professor W. J. Tucker, of Andover; 
address to the people by Dr. 8. E. Herrick ;: address to 
the pastor by Professor Barber, of New Haven; right 
hand of fellowship, Dr. J. T. Duryea. 

—A fully attended mid-year meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association was held in Mount Ver- 
non Church Thursday of last week, the President, 
Mrs. Danielson, of Providence, in the chair. The 
Secretary, Miss Lord, read an encouraging report of the 
work thus far during the year. Miss Cowen, of 
Wellesley College, urged the claims of the Southern 
work, and Miss Minot, of Tennessee, one of the teachers, 
gave account of her work. In the afternoon, Miss H. M. 
Tilton, of Cambridge, urged the necessity of prompt re- 
sponse to the urgent calls for help. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook gave a graphic account of her visit to Utah, and 
Miss Freeman, of Wellesley College, earnestly spoke of 
the necessity of enlisting young people in the work. 
The meetings were interesting, and the work accomp- 
lished reflects great credit upon the noble women who 
have it in hand. 

—Bv the death of George W. Danielson, editor of the 
Providence ‘‘ Journal,” New England loses one of her 


most reliable, efficient. and honorable journalists. js 
paper bore the impress of a pure life, a good head, and 
honest work. | 

—Ata meeting of the Monthly Temperance Union, 
Governor Robinson remarked: ‘ Friends, you haven’t 
enforced the license law yet, and till you have got a)) 
the strength out of that, let me suggest to you that it jg 
hindrance.” He also added, in response to a ques. 
tion from Dr. Miner: 

‘*T am not here to speak for the Commonwealth this after. 
noon; | am only here to speak for myself; and having aj] 
my life long, without a quiver or a variation, been not only 
a temperance man, but a total-abstinence man, and being 
devoted to that in home and society, in Church and in 
State, I have nothing but a heart full of kindness for any 
man who supposes [ am not as good a temperance man as 
he. I love him all the better for it, because I know he is an 
immense power for good in the land—better than any light- 
house on the storm-beaten shore.’ 

—The obsequies of Dr. Ezra Abbot were in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard College, last week, Tuesday ; Dr. C. 
C, Everett pronouncing a high eulogy upon the life and 
character of the deceased; President Eliot, Dr. J. 
Henry Thayer, Professor Child, representing the Uni- 
versity ; Professor E. ©. Smyth representing Bowdoin 
College, as a trustee, and of which college Dr. Abbot 
was an alumnus. Professor W. D. Whitney, of New 
Haven, President of the Oriental Society ; Professor 
Philip Schaff, President of the American Bible Re- 
vision Committee ; Professor C. H. Toy, President of 
the Exegetical Club, and the Rev. J. H.’Morrison, D.D., 
representing the Unitarians, were the pall-bearers. The 
remains were interred at Mount Auburn. 

—Professor J. Henry Thayer is mentioned as a prob- 
able successor of Dr. Abbot, if he would take the chair. 

—The Rev. G. H. De Bevois, State Superintendent of 
Sunday-schools, held a very successful institute last 
Wednesday in the Rev. D. N. Beach’s Church in Wake- 
field. 

—Edward Everett Hale, always fertile in resources 
for carrying on his work, gives two lectures in his 
church this week, Monday and Friday evenings, on 
Spain, illustrated by the stereopticon, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the charities of the South Friendly Society. 

—All the seats in the Rev. P. B. Davis’s Church in 
Hyde Park, which was recently enlarged, have been 
taken, and more are wanted. 

—It is stated that R. F. B. Frothingham is to settle in 
Boston. | OBSERVER. 


The Rev. H. C. Dunham resigns the Secretaryship of the 
Peace Society, which he has effectively filled for thirtéén 
years, and the Rev. R. B. Howard has accepted a call to 
the vacant chair. Mr. Dunham will be office agent, leaving 
Mr. Howard free to attend to the literary work and public 
presentations of the Society at home and abroad for the 
purpose of so influencing public opinion and conscience 
that Christian nations may substitute arbitration for war. 
His salary is secured by an invested fund, so there will be 
no expense therefor to be paid out of collections. There 
is no reason why all nations should not adopt the method 


which the United States have adopted for settling inter-State 


difficulties ; the progress of the age is in this direction, and 
this is the ideal which the religion of the Bible sets before 
the nations of the earth. Mr. Howard brings to his work 
the experience of a journalist, of aski!!ful platform speaker, 
and of an energetic and efficient organizer, and we con- 
gratulate the American Peace Society on its selection. 


The Rev. George A. Gordor closed his ministry at the Second 
Congregational Church, Greenwich, Conn., last Sunday, by 
two services fully up to the high level which his pulpit minis- 
tration has sustained from the first. His ministry has been 
successful in the deepest and truest sense ; it has held be- 
fore the people the highest and most spiritual ideas of relig- 
ion, re-enforced and carried home by the direct, frank, and 
affectionate appeal to all that was best and highest in the 
heart and conscience. Mr. Gordon’s work has been eminently 
a spiritual and a moral one, and its effect is seen in the 
deepened religious life of his own church, in the profound 
respect which he has won from the entire community, with- 
out regard to religious opinion, and in the deep and abiding 
love of the people whom he leaves behind. The church is 
especially fortunate in securing as Mr. Gordon’s successor 
Mr. Edward C. Porter, of the senior class in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, a young man of elevated character and of 
great intellectual promise. 


A thoughtful correspondent writes us, apropos of “The 
Nation’s ‘Drink’ Bill,” in last week’s Christian Union, 
“Your liquor statistics in your last week’s Union cannot 
possibly be correct as an estimate of the nation’s drink 
bill. Everybody consumes meat and bread ; not more than 
half the community use liquors at all, and a large part of 
this half only occasionally."» True! But the columns do 
not show the relative amounts of Jiquor and bread con- 
sumed, but the relative amounts of money consumed. The 
loaf of bread which furnishes the whole family costs 10 
cents, while the bottle of wine costs anywhere from $1 to $5. 
The bread is eaten three times a day ; the liquor is drank at 
all hours of the day and night. Let our correspondent walk 
down any avenue in New York city and count the baker 
shops and the liquor shops ; then estimate, even at a guess, 
the money passed over the counter of each, and he will find 
abundant justification for the startling exhibit in last week’s 


Union. Proportions not less startling have been demon- 


strated by careful statisticians to exist in Great Britian. 
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PALM SUNDAY. 


By SvuSAN COOLIDGE. 


HE multitude was crowding all the way, 
But yesterday, 
To see and touch the Lord as he rode by, 
To catch his eye, 
Or, at the very least, a palm-branch fling 
Upon the pathway of the chosen King. 


Faded and dry those palms lie in the sun, 
Withered each one ; 

Those glad, rejoicing shouters presently 
Will flock to see, 

With never thought of pity or of loss, 

The King of glory on his cruel cross. 


Lord, we would fain some little palm-branch lay 
Upon Thy way : 
But we have nothing fair enough or sweet 
For holy feet 
To tread, nor dare our sin-stained garments fling — 
Upon the road where rides the Righteous King. 


Yet Thou, all-gracious One, didst not refuse 
Those fickle Jews ; 
And even such worthless leaves as we may cull, 
Faded and dull, 
Thou wilt endure and pardon and receive, 
Because Thou knowest we bave naught else to give. 


So, Lord, our stubborn wills we first will break, — 
If Thou wilt take ; - 

And next our selfishness, and then our pride— 
And what beside ? 

Our hearts, Lord, poor and fruitless though they be, 

And quick to change, and nothing worth to see. 


If but the foldings of Thy garment’; hem 
Shall shadow them, 

These worthless leaves which we have brought and strewed 
Along Thy road 

Shall be raised up and made divinely sweet 

And fit to lie beneath Thy gracious feet. 


AN ANCIENT DOCUMENT. 
TUAHE document entitled ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” of which we gave our readers, in a par- 


- agraph, a brief accountin The Christian Union of March 


6, is now laid before the American public in two 
forms: in the original Greek, with a translation and 
notes by Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock and Fran- 
cis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, in a 
pamphlet published by Scribners; and in a transla- 
tion by the Rev. C. C. Starbuck, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor E, C. Smyth, of Andover, in the April 
number of the ‘‘ Andover Review.” From these sources 
we gather the following facts: Bishop Bryennios is an 
accomplished scholar, familiar with the English and other 
modern languages, and in his youth a student in one or 
more of the German Universities. In 1875 he published 


‘an account of anew manuscript discovered by him in the 


library of amonastery belonging to the Greek Church of 
the Most Holy Sepulcher, in the Greek quarter of Con- 
stantinople. From it he published at that time a new 
and complete text of the First and Second Epistles of 
Clement to the Corinthians. The ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” which he now publishes, comprises 


fourteen pages of the same manuscript. The manu- 


script is dated A.p. 1056; but the original writing is be- 
lieved by the American editors of both editions to date 
as far back ‘as 160 4.p., and perhaps as far back as 120 
A.D. Professor Smyth says that there are indications 
that the author was a Jewish convert, and that the work 
was written for young converts, who were to be taught 
the first six chapters before baptism, that they might 
know how they should live. 

While the document retains much of the simplic- 
ity of the Gospel, whose very words are very often em- 
ployed, it also contains not a little that is foreign to the 
teaching both of Jesus Christ and the Apostles ; foreign, 
we say, not antagonistic; it differs from the New 


Testament teaching chiefly in the emphasis which it 


puts upon externalities of religion. We leave our cleri- 
cal readers to procure and examine the book for them- 
selves. It is a pamphlet of only thirty-six pages. We 
give to our lay readers some illustration of its spirit and 
character. 

The germ of the church confessional is found in it : 
‘In the church thou shalt confess thy transgressions, 
and shall not come forward for thy prayer with an evil 
conscience. This is the way of life.” Paul’s doctrine 
that an idol is nothing, and that meats offered to idols 
are not unclean, is repudiated : ‘‘ And concerning food, 
what thou art able, bear; but of that offered to idols, 
beware exceedingly ; for it is a worship of dead gods.” 
The Lord’s Prayer appears in the same form in which it is 
found in the Gospel of Luke, but the very significant 
instruction is added : ‘‘ Three times in the day pray ye 
thus.” It is not easy to reconcile this instruction with 
Christ’s instruction to avoid repetitions ; at all events it 
is easy to see the origin of the Paternoster here. In 
the tenth chapter specific instructions are given in two 
pages for a form of thanks to be used in the Lord’s 
Supper, with the curious addition: ‘‘ But permit the 


| 


prophets to give thanks as much as they will.” The 
Church had already begun to lose its hold upon the 
truth that the Spirit of the Lord belongs to all of God’s 
children, and that where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. Those who hold that no one should partake 
of the Lord’s Supper except members of the visible 
church will find comfort in the direction : ‘‘ Let no one 
eat or drink of your Eucharist except those baptized 
into the Lord’s name; for in regard to this the Lord 
hath said : Give not that which is holy to the dogs.” A 
curious misapplication, not to say perversion, this, of the 
original Scripture. The exhortations to charity in the 
main breathe the spirit of the Gospel. Already the doc- 


| trine of earning merit by good works had begun to 


creep into the Church, as is seen in the italicized portion 
of the following quotation : ‘‘ Become not one who for 
taking stretches out the hands, but for giving draws 
them in ; if thou hast an) thing, by thy hands thou shalt 
give a ransom for thy sins. Thou shalt not hesitate to 
give, nor when giving shal. thou murmur, for thou 
shalt know who is the good dispenser of the recom- 


pense. Thou shalt not turn away the needy, but shalt. 


share all things with thy brother, and shalt not say they 
are thine own ; for if ye are partners in that which is 
imperishable, how much more in the perishable things ?” 
This duty of giving, however, is already no longer left 
te the individual conscience ; the Church is sent back to 
the Jewish rule, which requires the first-fruits to be 
given to the Lord : 


‘*But every true prophet who will settle among you is 
worthy of his support. Likewise a true teacher, he also is 
worthy, like the workman, of his support. Every first- 
fruit, then, of the products of wine-press and threshing- 
floor, of oxen and of sheep, thou shalt take and give to the 
prophets ; for they are your high-priests. But if ye have no 
prophet, give it to the poor. If thou makest a baking of 
bread, take the first of it and give according to the com 


| mandment. In like manner when thou openest a jar of 


wine or oil, take the first of it and give to the prophets ; and 
of money and clothing and every possession take the first, as 
seems right to thee, and give according to the command- 
ment.”’ 


The chapter which will attract, probably, the greatest 
attention and interest is that on Baptism, which, al- 
though we have already given jts substance, we repeat 
in full: 


‘* Now concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: having first 
uttered all these things, baptize into the nameof the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in running water. 
But if thou hast not running water, baptize in other water ; 
and if thou canst notin cold, then in warm. But if thou 
hast neither, pour water upon the head thrice, intothe name 
of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit. But before the bap- 
tism let the baptizer and the baptized fast, and whatever 
others can ; but the baptized thou shalt command to fast for 
two or three days before.’’ 


It is clear from this paragraph that the writer of this 
document, and the church at the time it was written, in 
so far as he may be believed really to represent the senti- 
ment of thatepoch, did not regard immersion or submer- 
sion as essential to baptism ; but, on the other hand, it is 
equally clear that infant baptism was unknown to this 
writer ; that baptism was administered only to those 
who had come to years in which a creditable profession 
and spiritual experience of religion was possible. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the document 
is Chapter I., both because it shows very clearly that the 
Sermon on the Mount was already incorporated into the 
Christian teaching of the church, and because it indi- 
cates some changes which had already been made in 
the teaching of that discourse: as, for example, in the 
direction to ‘‘fast for them that persecute you ;” the 
declaration, ‘‘If any one give thee a blow on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also, and thou shalt be per- 
fect ;” the curious transformation of Christ's counsel in 
Matthew v., 25, 26, to agree with thine adversary quickly, 
and the addition to the instruction respecting alms- 
giving with which the chapter closes : 


‘‘Two ways there are, one of life and one of death, but 
there is a great difference between the two ways. The way 
of life, then, is this: First, thou shalt love the God who 
made thee; secondly, thy neighbor as thyself; and all 
things whatsoever thou wouldst not have befall thee, thou, 
too, do not to another. Now of these words the teaching is 
this: Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies, 
and fast for them that persecute you ; for what thanks have 
ye if ye love them that love you? Do not the nations also 
the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall 
have no enemy. Abstain from the fleshly and worldly lusts. 
If any one give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also, and thou shalt be perfect; if any one com- 
pel thée to go one mile, go with him two; if any one take 
thy cloak, give him thy tunic also; if any one take from 
thee what is thine, ask it not back; for indeed thou canst 
not. To every one that asketh thee give, and ask not back ; 
for to all the Father desires to give of his own gracious 
gifts. Blessed is he that giveth according to the command- 
ment ; for he is guiltless: woe to him that taketh ; for if, 
indeed, one taketh who hath need, he shall be guiltless ; but 
he who hath no need shall give account why he took, and 
for what purpose, and coming under arrest shall be exam- 
ined concerning what he did, and shall not go out hence until 
he pay the last farthing. But it hath also been said concern- 


| ing this matter: Let thine alms sweat in thine hands until 


thou knowest to whom thou shouldst give.’ 

Respecting this significant addition to the Sermon on 
the Mount, it is said that already beggars and tramps 
had begun to subsist on the too indiscriminate charity 
of the Christians. This is evident from the counsel of 
Chapter XII., with which we bring this sketch of this 
curious and interesting document to a close : 

‘* But let every one that cometh in the Lord’s name be re- 
ceived, but afterwards ye shall test and know him; for ye 
shall have understanding right and left. If he who comes 
is a traveler, help him as much as ye can; but he shall not 
remain with you, unless for two or three days, if there be 
necessity. But if he will take up his abode among you, be- 
ing an artisan, let him work and so eat: but if he have no 
trade, provide, according to your understanding, that no 
idler live with you asa Christian. But if he will not act 
according to this, he is one who makes gain out of Christ ; 
beware of such.”’ 


DR. GUTHRIE AS A PREACHER. 
By THE Rev. Wo. M. Taytor, D.D. 


ITE reissue of the ‘‘ Life and Writings of the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie,” in eleven uniform volumes, by the 
Carters, of this city, offers a favorable opportunity for 
saying a few words concerning the characteristics of 
that famous pulpit orator. Among the lieutenants of Dr. 
Chalmers in the ‘‘ Ten Years’ Conflict” which issued 
in the disruption of the Established Church and the 
organization of the Free Church, Guthrie occupied 
a unique place. He was not like Cunningham, a great 
debater in the church courts ; nor like Candlish,a great 
ecclesiastical statesman, combining in himself the sagacity 
of a leader with the dash and daring of a soldier ; nor 
like Buchanan, the wary, watchful diplomat, whose 
words were always smoother than oil, but often, also, 
drawn swords: but he was the popular orator, consti- 
tutionally on the side of the weak and the oppressed, 
and carrying all before him by the force not so much 
of his logic as of his appositeness in illustration, his fund 
of anecdote, his wealth of humor, and his depth’of pathos. 
On the platform, where he did not feel under so much 
restraint as he did in the pulpit, the whole man came 
out, and he could play upon his audience with as much 
ease as a skillful musician can upon his instrument. 
Before the tears were dry on the cheeks of his hearers 
he would have them convulsed with laughter over some 
comic allusion or some funny story, and both the tears 
and the laughter contributed their quotum to the pro- 
duction of the effect which he had in view. Dr. Me- 
Cosh tells of one meeting in Arbroath at which, after 
he had been careering on in his wonted manner, ‘‘ an old 
man with the tears undried on his cheeks, and holding 
both his sides, rose and said, ‘ Please, Maister Guthrie, 
stop! we can stand this nae langer.’” But though he 
was thus gifted for the platform, he did not care to 
appear there, except when benevolence was the prompter. 
He did not care for polemics as such. He had his own 
opinions, indeed, and was prepared both to defend them 
and to suffer for them, but he did not relish controversy. 
He was far more at home and in his element when ad- 
vocating some enterprise of mercy ; and perhaps the 
greatest triumphs of his eloquence were won in the 
effort which he made to secure parsonages for the min- 
isters of the Free Church, in his advocacy of the Ragged 
School of Edinburgh, and in his speeches in behalf of 
temperance. His ‘‘ Plea for the Drunkard and against 
Drunkenness” shows him in every respect at his best, 
for though ‘‘ The City, its Sins and Sorrows” rises to equal 
heights of eloquence, it is not enlivened with the same 
sparkling wit, and gives no idea of the humorous side of 
his nature. On the platform he had the polish of 
Phillips with the power of Gough, and whenever he rose 
to speak he was ‘‘ master of the assembly.” 

As a preacher, he did not so much belong to any class 
as he constituted a whole class by himself. Since his ap- 
pearance he has had many imitators ; but when he rose 
to fame he was, in Great Britain at least, the only one of 
his kind. He was not an expository preacher. Neither 
could he be called dogmatic or doctrinal. He did not 
deal very liberally, either, in what has been termed the 
hortatory method. But he was what Dr. McCosb has 
called him, ‘‘the pictorial preacher of his age.” 

In his earlier years he gave much attention to elocu- 
tion. He believed that ‘‘the manner is to the matter 
as the powder is to the ball ;” and he tells us that during 
his student life in Edinburgh ‘‘he attended elocution 
classes, winter after winter, walking across half the city 
and more, fair night and foul, and not getting back to 
his lodgings till about half-past ten. There he learned 
to find out and correct many acquired and more or less 
awkward defects in gesture; to be, in fact, natural; to 
acquire a command over his voice so as to suit its force 
and emphasis to the sense, and to modulate it so as to 
express the feelings, whether of surprise or grief or in- 
dignation or pity.” The wisdom of this course, at that 
particular stage of his history, was great. If he had de- 
ferred his lessons in elocution until after he had begun 


to preach, he would have become stilted, self-conscious, 
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and unnatural. But taking them just then, they passed 
into and became part of himself, so that he acted upon 
them unconsciously and, as it were, automatically, and 
he thought no more about them when he was in the act 
of speaking than a practiced writer does about spelling 
when he isin the heat of composition. If we wished 
to spoil a minister who is in actual work, we would send 
him to learn elocution ; but if we wished to prepare a 
youth for doing effective work in the pulpit, we would 
take care that while he is as yet, so to say, in the gristle, 
with his habits unset, he should be sent to a wise teacher 
to learn how to speak. 

Dr. Guthrie’s sermons were all fully written out. He 
set himself ‘‘ to use the simplest and plainest terms, avoid- 
ing anything vulgar, but always, where possible, employ- 
ing the Saxon tongue. He spared no pains nor toil nor 
time in making his descriptions graphic, his statements 
lucid, and his appeals pathetic.” For years after his 
settlement in Edinburgh, he spent three hours—those be- 
tween six and nine in the morning—every day in rumi- 
nating on, digesting, and doing the utmost on his sermon. 
He wrote his discourse with his audience in his imagina- 
tion before him, and he even spoke aloud the words 
which he was inditing ; thus, so to speak, writing to his 
own dictation. After the sermon was finished he spent 
hours in correcting it, having left in later years for that 
purpose a blank page opposite every written one. His 
corrections consisted, as he has told us, in ‘‘ cutting out 
dry bits, giving point to dull ones, making clear any 
obscurity, and narrative parts more graphic ; throwing 
more pathos into appeals, and copying God in his works 
by adding the ornamental to the useful.” 

The substance of the sermons, as we have said, was 
mainly pictorial. In his early preaching days at Ar- 
birlot, he had a young people’s class, which assembled 
on the Sabbath evenings, and part of the exercise of the 
pupils wasto give an account of the discourse which 
they had heard in the earlier part of the day. From 
the answers of the young people he discovered that they 
always remembered the illustrations best, and that de- 
termined him to give more attention to what he calls 
‘the likes” in his discourses. It is noteworthy here 
that illustration was not his forte, but was acquired by 
steady, earnest, and persistent eftort. Indeed, he went 
so far with it that at length the sermons came to he al- 
most all illustration together. And here is the place 
where the critic finds him most vulnerable. He overdid 
the pictorial. Very often the thing which he wanted to 
illustrate was forgotten in the wondrous beauty of his de- 
scription of the illustration. In this respect there was a 
wide difference between him and his friend William 
Arnot, greatly to the advantage of the latter. Guthrie 
elaborated the illustration until it stood outa perfect word- 
painting before the eyes of the people ; Arnot flashed 
his simile for but a brief moment before the hearer, but 
the effect was to light up the whole subject, and that 
was all the audience was conscious of. But neither of them 
was master of that use of the metaphor which was so char- 
acteristic of Bushnell, and which packs an illustration into 
asingle word. That may sometimes be too condensed for 
effectiveness ; but Guthrie, on the other hand, was often 
too diffuse for the highest power. Besides, a sermon 
that is all illustration together cannot but be defective 
in instruction. In Guthrie’s case it was fortunate that 
he had Dr. Hanna so long for a colleague, for that which 
was lacking in the one was plentifully supplied by the 
other, and the two were the ‘‘complements” of each 
other. Flowers are good, but we like a little fruit as 
well ; and though it be true, as Sir William Hamilton 
said, that Guthrie’s illustrations had the force of logic 
which had only one step bétween the premise and the 
conclusion, yet a discourse that is all illustration will 
soon wither in the memory, and become as neglected as 
one of last week’s bouquets. 

In his delivery Dr. Guthrie preached memoriter. The 
‘committing ” of his discourses cost him little trouble. 
Even in his early days he wrote only one a week, and in 
some later years he was very far from accomplishing 
that; but his morning hours were abundantly sufficient to 
fix that in his mind, and ‘“‘ use so bred the habit in him ” 
that latterly his memory retained his sermon almost 
without any effort of memorizing, so that when he 
was speaking he had nothing of the appearance of one 
who was remembering, but all the freedom, without any 
of the hesitancy or anxiety, of an extempore speaker. 
He was calm, self-possessed, deliberate. Intensely dra- 
matic, he reproduced in action that which he was describ- 
ing, often with such effect as to make the people forget 
that he was only describing. There is a passage in 
‘‘The Gospel in Ezekiel” descriptive of the battle be- 
ween David and Goliath, and one who heard it delivered 
told the writer that when the speaker launched the stone 
from the stripling’s sling every one seated in the gallery 
opposite the pulpit dodged his head to elude the missile! 

What the results of such preaching were spiritually, 
we are notable tosay. We read little in the autobi- 
ography and memoir of conversions or growth in Chris- 
tian character among the people that waited on his min- 
istrations. This may, however, be argely owing to 
Scottish reticence on such subjects, and must not be 


taken as indicating that effects of that sort were few. 
But, whatever else he secured, he gained and held the 
hearing of the people, and if they were so re&dy to fol- 
lew him, as we know they were, in his philanthropic 
schemes, we may well believe that many were led by 
him to choose ‘‘ the good path that could not be taken 
from them.” It was a remarkable audience that reg- 
ularly worshiped in St. John’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 
wheu Guthrie was in his power. There might have been 
seen, with his profuse whiskers, shaggy head, and plaided 
shoulders, Hugh Miller, the Cromarty stone-mason, who 
became one of the foremost journalists and geologists of 
his day. Not far away was seated Dr. James Y. Simp- 
son, the discoverer of chloroform, with his leonine face 
lighted up with interest as his eyes were fixed intentiy 
on the preacher. There, too, was the restless, erratic 
Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University, who came, 
as he said, to hear che most Homeric descriptions which 
this age has ever listened to ; and there, right in front of 
the pulpit, was Lord Cockburn, the friend of Jeffrey and 
the favorite of all Scotland, whose weekly delight it was 
to ‘‘ have agreet wi’ Guthrie.” While he was able, too, 
the keen metaphysician, Sir William Hamilton, was 
often seen within these homely walls; and week by 
week the passages were thronged with strangers from 
all quarters and from many lands, who timed their vis- 
its to the metropolis of Scotland so thd they might be 
there on the Sabbath and ‘* hear Guthrie.” 

These volumes will help the reader of them to under- 
stand a little of the secret of all this power ; but they do 
not tell it all, for you cannot print the preacher. To 
use his own figure, they show you the ball, but they do 
not make the powder visible; still less do they make 
manifest the spark by which the might that was in the 
powder was exploded for the propulsion of the ball. Ju- 
diciously employed by students of theology, the autobi- 
ography and memoir will be as good as a whole course 
of homiletics, while the other volumes will be perused 
with advantage as well as interest by all classes of 
readers. 
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THE CITIZENS’ LEAGUE FOR THE SUP- 
PRESSION OF THE SALE OF 
LIQUOR TO MINORS. 


HE Citizens’ League movement owes its origin to 

the labor trouble which prevailed in this country 
in the year 1877. Immediately after the terrible out- 
break at Pittsburg, Pa., in July of that year, a feeble 
imitation of it took place in Chicago. A howling mob 
went through the manufacturing districts of the city, 
committing numberless depredations and compelling 
peaceable mechanics to stop their work and join in their 
lawless parade. In afew days the riot ended, but not 
until it had taught the people of Chicago a valuable les- 
son for all time to come. Prominent citizens observed 
that nearly all the actors in this disgraceful fiasco were 
boys and youths, and in meetings subsequently held at 
213 West Madison Street they directed attention to this 
singular feature of the disturbance. In this way the 
interest of the meetings was greatly excited on the sub- 
ject of juvenile depravity in Chicago, and eventually an 
investigation of the facts was planned and executed. 
The discoveries made by the investigating committee 
not only corroborated their suspicions, but were abso- 
lutely appalling. They learned that the 28,035 persons 
arrested for crime in Chicago in the year 1877, no less 
than 6,818 were under twenty years of age, and that 
1,782 of these were committed to the Bridewell. They 
also learned that in that year the arrests of minors had 
increased 720, andthe cummitment of minors to the 
Bridewell had increased 200 over the number in the pre- 
ceding year. With a view of verifying these figures 
and learning the causes of this wholesale demoraliza- 
tion of the young, they made extensive tours of obser- 
vation through the city by day and by night, and they 
soon satisfied themselves that it was liquor and beer 
saloons that were transforming the youths of Chi- 
cago into vagrants and desperadoes. They found 
scarcely a saloon in which there were no juvenile 
customers, while in one of them they found 78, in 
another 93, and in another 147 children, patroniz- 
ing the bar like adults. Subsequently detectives were 
posted at the doors of six prominent concert saloons on 
the same evening, with instructions to count all the 
people who entered there between 7 p.m. and midnight. 
At one door there were counted 1,680 males ahd 290 
females—total, 1,970; at another, 1,428 males and 58 
females—total, 1,481; at another, 2,609 males and 254 
females—total, 2,863; at another, 2,658 males and 148 
females—total, 2,806; at another, 1,657 males and 163 
females—total, 1,820; at another, 1,591 males and 94 
females—total, 1,685. It was found impracticable to 
make a separate count of the minors who entered these 
places on that evening, but it was plainly seen that of 
these 11,618 male and 1,007 female customers an as- 
tonishingly larger proportion were boys and girls, and as 
there were at that time about 3,000 saloons in the city, 
it was reasonably estimated that not less than 30,000 


of the children of Chicago were their regular patrons. 
On consultation with the police it was learned that 
they could readily believe this, from what came under 
their observation. What was still more alarming, the 
investigators were informed by the Police Magistrate. 
that more than one-half of the crimes, and nearly all 
of the desperate crimes, committed in Chicago were 
committed by minors. At the same time it was dis- 
covered that there were laws of the State and ordi- 
nances of the city which positively prohibited the 
sale of beer and liquor to minors, but which had never 
been enforced and had become dead letters. 

These deplorable facts were discussed night after 
night in the meetings referred to, until the community 
generally became interested, and many prominent men 
took part in the proceedings, and the conclusion was 
reached that the laws of Illinois and the ordinances of 
Chicago, in the face of which these atrocities had been 
shamelessly and fearlessly perpetrated, should at once be 
revived and vigorously enforced. 

It was considered that nothing short of an organized 
effort on the part of private and disinterested citizens 
could ever effect this; and accordingly, on Saturday even- 
ing, November 25, 1877, at the same place of meeting, 
the Citizens’ League of Chicago for the Suppression of 
the Sale of Liquor to Minors was organized by the adop- 
tion of a constitution and the election of officers. The 
President, Mr. F. F. Elmendorf, and the General Agent, 
Mr. Andrew Paxton, lost no time in carrying out the in- 
tention of the Society. 

Their first overt act was the arrest of a man named 
Baker Born, who kept a saloon on West Lake Street. 
Born had been guilty of enticing into his saloon nine 
little boys who were on their way home from Sunday- 
school, and made them drunk. He was arraigned be- 
fore Justice Daniel Scully, and promptly fined twenty- 
five dollars and costs. 

The League drew great inspiration from the public 
indignation which Born’s crime excited and from the 
promptness with which he was punished, and from 
that time to the present it has gone steadily forward, 
increasing every year in activity, influence, and popu- 
larity. It is doubtful whether any public charity in the 
West, of late years, has been so universally commended 
and so cheerfully supported. __ 

As surprising as have been the economic effects of the 
League’s work, its educational effects have been equally 
surprising, even if not quite so tangible. The ease with 
which laws and ordinances which had been dead letters 
for years were revived and made a terror to evil doers 
has inspired all lovers of 'good morals and good order 
with new hope and new courage. The City Council 
has felt its influences, and, in aid of its work, passed 
unanimously an ordinance prohibiting saloon-keepers 
from permitting minors to play games of chance in their 
saloons, and other ordinances prohibiting the sale of fire- 
arms to minors and prohibiting pawnbrokers from tak- 
ing pawns from minors. Indeed, the League’s work 
has quickened the consciences and affections of parents 
themselves, and aroused them to greater solicitude for the 
moral purity of their own children. But the most sur- 
prising effect of all, perhaps, is that which it has had on 
the saloon-keepers. Many of these men who were 
before thoughtless and indifferent on the subject of sell- 
ing liquor to minors have heen led to see and admit the 
wickedness of the practice. And even those who are 
yet without conscientious scruples are compelled by 
public sentiment to pretend that they approve of the 
work of the League. As a class they have felt so sensibly 
its influence on their business that they have organized 
‘* Saloon-Keepers’ Associations” all over the State to re- 
sist it ; but even these associations are compelled to insert 
in their constitution hypocritical protests against the sale 
of liquor and beer to minors. 

The Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, Bishop of Illinois, in 
his annual address before the Diocesan Convention in 
May, 1882, spoke as follows regarding the League - 
‘‘There are practical organizations, without taint of 
fanaticism, such as the League for the Suppression of 
the Sale of Liquor to Minors, which should not appeal in 
vain for co-operation, because it is a method of promoting 
the cause of temperance which bears the marks of com- 
mon sense, and is justified by practical results.” 

The work of the League during the past year has 
been prosecuted with greater vigor and success than 
ever before. Our League has now four permanently 
paid agents, who conduct the affairs of the League. 
The police courts are visited every morning, and no 
minor is brought before these courts through the saloons 
but the agent is made aequainted with the facts, and 
the person who sold or gave the liquor is at once arrest- 
ed and properly punished. The saloons are constantly 
watched, and all violatiors of the law by selling liquor 
to minors or drunkards, or allowing minors to play at 
any kind of games in saloons, are promptly attended to. 
The minors are taken out of the saloon, and are either 
taken home or to the police station (but nearly always 
home) by our agents, and afterwards used as wit- 
nesses. 


One great advantage to our agents is that they are 
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clothed with police powers and wear a star. At first 
the saloon-keepers were arrogant and insulting, and 
threatened all sorts of vengeance upon us, and on one or 
two occasions did use violence ; but that is all past now, 


- gn@ they treat us with the greatest possible respect as 


officers of the law. 
Very respectfuliy, 
CHICAGO. 


ANDREW PAXTON, 
General Agent. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 


WEST. 
By J. L. HARBOUR. 


| OUR letters lie before me. They are selected from 


a number that have within afew weeks come from 
different parts of the far East to the office of one of the 
largest daily papers in Colorado. The first letter comes 
from the hills of New Hampshire. It is nicely written 
on lavender-tinted paper, with a dainty golden mono- 
gram in the corner. The writer says: 

Dear Sir: 

I beg your pardon if 1, a stranger, am asking too much of 
a busy editor. 1 dosv want to tind out some things about 
the West; and newspaper men know everything. Please 
let me know, if you can, what the chances would be of my 
getting a position as teacher in the public schools, or gov- 
erness in a private family. I am a high-school graduate, 
and understand music thoroughly. I can also teach paint- 
ing, drawing, and all kinds of faucy needlework. 1 might 
accept a position as clerk in some first-class house, if the 
salary were large, but | feel that | am fitted for better work 
than clerking. By answering these questions you will 
greatly oblige 

Here is the second letter. It came fromsome kitchen 
in Massachusetts. ‘The writer has this to say : 

Mister Editer of the daily paper, 

Is it so that good help in Colorady kin git 60$ dollers a 
month without refferences an that good cooks airn their 
100$ dollers a month in small fammilies. An do dressmakers 
git 5g dollers a day an bord, an more work than they kin do” 
An I wouldn’t like it to git out that I writ this, but is it so 
that a girl needn’t wait long if she wants to marry a rich 
man? Pleese anser back. 


The third letter comes in a large white envelope, ad- 
dressed in a full round hand. The contents ure: 
Mr. Editor : 

Do you think I could get a position as bookkeeper or 
head clerk in some large establishment in yourcity? I 
would expect $100 per month the first year. I ama gradu- 
ate of a commercial college, and cannot afford to work for 
nothing. I would be willing to do light work of any kind 
for awhile, if 1 thought | could secure a good position in 
the end. 

From an Indiana farm comes a poorly written, badly 
spelled sheet of foolscap, in a yellow envelope. But the 
awkwardly folded and badly spelled letter has the right 
tone in it. ‘The writer says: 

Mr. : 

I am a young man strong and well, and ready to do any- 
thing by which 1 can make a honnest livin. I ain’t a bit 
afeerd of the hardest kind of work, and I am pretty sure 
that I can git along and make a decent livin for myself any 
place. But I can’t do any more than make a mere livin 
here in the east, and it appears to me that a fellow withtwo 
strong arms and no bad habbits ought to do more than 
that in the far west, if what I’ve heerd bout that country is 
so. I’d like to take up some ranch ground, if I could, but I 
wouldn’t be afeerd to dig in a mine, if I could do it right. 

Now, I was, in our Western vernacular, ‘‘ born and 
raised” in the West. My home has ever been on the 
wide, rolling prairies west of the Mississippi, or within the 
shadow of Rocky Mountain walls. Peculiar circum- 
stances have made me familiar with all phases of life; 
and there are some plain, hard, clear facts in what a 
gruff but sensible old Westerner said to me only yester- 
day. 

‘“‘T tell ye, Mister,” he said, ‘‘it'd be a mighty good 
thing if somethin’ could be done to make newspaper 
correspondents an’ others quit tellin’ of their etarnal 
yarns bout this country. They nearly allus stretch 
things mightily. I guess most o’ them git kind o’ ’nthu- 
siastic over our big, wide, free plains an perraries, an’ 
think they’s room enuff on ’em fer all creation. An’ 
they is room fer plenty o’ the right sort. But they ain’t 
room fer young whipper-snappers o’ ’boys an’ stuck-up 
girls who think they can’t do a tarnal thing but clerk or 
teach, or dress-make, or paint, an’ all that kind o’ thing. 
They ain’t any more soft snaps in the West nor there 
is in the East. It takes brain an’ grit an’ mus- 
cle an’ honesty to win, the hull world over. I reckon 


the Lord knowed what was best when he made 


these things the conditions of real success. An’ why 
will people come out here expectin’ so much fer so little, 
an’ thinkin’ they’ll have clear sailim’ right through to 
fame an’ fortchin, whether they do much to deserve it 
or not? Poor things! I reckon there’s many a one 0’ 
them learns a little sense through want an’ disappoint- 
ment. Just look at the daily papers, an’ sce how many 
‘competent’ clerks, bookkeepers, and teachers there are 
advertisin’ fer places. I reckon they’re ‘competent’ 
enuff; but this is a comparatively new country, an’ 


they ain’t any great call fer them kind o’ people. Ain't 
that so ?” 

I think it is at least partly true. It is well for 
America that it has its great, wide West to which people 
can come from the crowded East. ‘‘Go West, young 
man, go West,” isas good advice to yourg men now 
as it was the day that Horace Greeley first uttered it. 

In answering the four letters, I would write to number 
one : 

‘Your chances for securing a position in the public 
schools of Colorado are not very good, if you have no 
influential friends here. In Denver teachers are not en- 
gaged through correspondence. Applicants for posi- 
tions must undergo the regular examination held every 
quarter. Teachers are paid $60 per month for the first 
three months, and $70 during the remainder of the year. 
In the second year, and each year thereafter, they re- 
ceive $80 per month. Special teachers are paid special 
prices. This scale of prices will apply to all the larger 
cities in Colorado. The demand is not equal to the 
supply at present, and yet a thoroughly competent and 
experienced teacher would stand a better chance of 
getting a position here than in the East. The demand for 
teachers of drawing, painting, and fancy work is lim- 
ited indeed, and the number of such teachers is great. 
Western people are not much given to the cultivation of 
the fine arts. Most of them have something else to do. 
Don’t come West if you can do nothing but draw, and 
paint, and teach Kensington and other fancy stitches. 
Yon ‘might accept a position as clerk,’ you write. 
You might, and probably would, wait many a day be- 
fore you got a chance to ‘ accept a position as clerk in 
some first-class house.” If you only knew how many 
‘thoroughly competent’ young persons there are in the 
West longing and hoping for positions as clerks in all 
kinds of houses! They, too, are ‘ fitted for better work,’ 
but that better work is not to be had. I would advise 
you not tocome West.” 

In answer to the second letter, I would say : 

‘Tt is a fact that good help in the West can get from 
$25 to $35 per month, and good cooks can get as much 
as $40 in large families; and it is a fact, too, that the 
country is full of help that is not good at all. Experi- 
enced dressmakers can do very well, but not better than 
in Eastern cities. As to the* rich men pining for part- 
ners, I do not think they are very numerous. It is best 
to leave the remote and contingent possibility of getting a 
rich husband out of the question when coming West.” 

As to you, my young friend, who so nonchalantly ex- 
press your willingness to be paid $100 per month, to 
you I would reply : 

‘‘The West and the East, the North and the South, 
are full of young fellows eagerly searching for the 
‘light work’ that is so seldom found. Of all places, 
the West is the worst to come to now in expectation of 
securing what my old Western friend elegantly terms 
‘a soft thing of it.’ So many partial invalids come 
West for their health, and are willing to work for mere- 
ly enough to pay their board, for the sake of living in 
the healthy West. I believe that if a merchant were 
to advertise for a clerk, and to offer a salary of $10 
per week, he would have twenty-five applicants before 
noon.” 

I read the fourth letter with pleasure, and would write 
in reply : 

‘‘Pack your valise and come West if you are really 
nct afraid of ‘the hardest kind of work.” Come with 
your two strong arms and your honest heart. Gird on 
an armor of courage and hope and enthusiasm that 
will not desert you when obstacles rise in your pata. 


Keep honest and keep temperate, that you may keep } 


strong in mind and body. Evezy young fellow ought 
to do more than make a mere living. It will not be 
difficult to get hold of some good ranch property which 
will become more valuable every year. It will be quite 
safe for you to come West.” 

Not all of these answers are encouraging, I know; but 
they could not be made more so and be truthful. The 
West has a grand future before it, and offers excellent 
opportunities for the right kind of young men and wo- 
men. But they must work. The wide, fertile plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska, the valleys and mining districts 
of Colorado, are not places for idlers. Many of these 
places will give a good return fora little capital care- 
fully invested. If your only capital is health and 
strength, and you have with it the willingness to labor, 
and the courage to live honest lives, you can do more 
toward reaching a state of worldly independence in the 
West than in the East. 

Give up all your sickly, foolish notions abcvut your 
rank in ‘‘ society.” ‘‘ gentility,” give up your pride and 
vanity, and shape your lives that they may put on their 
appointed glory. 


—Contentment furnishes constant joy ; much covet- 
ousness, constant grief. To the contented, even poverty 
is joy; to the discontented, even wealth is vexation. 
—([From the Chinese. 

—The noblest mind the best contentment has.— 


[Spenser 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. What is your opinion of Dr. J. F. Clarke’s *‘ Common Sense 
in Religion ’’ ? 

2. What is Robertson Smith's theory in regard to the Bible and 
inspiration ? 

3. What volumes of Theodore Parker's works give his theology ? 

4. Do the advocates of the New Theology believe in the exist- 
ence of Christ prior to his birth on earth? 

5. What isthe true teaching of the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus? 

6. How do you regard the work of the Brahmo Somaj? In 
what numbers cf The Christian Union bave you treated it at 
length ? 

1. The Rev. James Freeman Clarke is a Unitarian of the 
conservative school and of a devout spirit. His theological 
views do not in all respects agree with ours, but we think 
the titie of this book fairly represents the general character 
of his works, which is the application of common sense to 
religious topics; and our recollection of this particular vol- 
ume is that it commends itself to the candid Christian 
judgment of believers in the great truths of historic and 
experimental Christianity. 

2. We cannot answer this question adequately in a para- 
graph, and must refer you to views heretofore published in 
ourcolumns. Speaking generally, Robertson Smith holds to 
the inspiration and spiritual authority of the Bible, but on 
critical grounds believes that a large part of the writings 
heretofore attributed to Moses, including the whole of Levit- 
icus and Deuteronomy, were written at a muca later date, 
and that the entire Levitical system was a development of 
the later life of the Jewish Church. 

3. His theology is to be gathered from various volumes, 
chiefly from his **‘ Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Relig- 
ion’’ (1842), ‘‘ Ten Sermons on Religion’’ (1853), and ‘‘ Ser- 
mons on Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology ’”’ 
(1853). 

4. Wedo not know exactly what you mean by the “‘ advo- 
cates of the new theology,’’ but ail believers in historic 
Christianity, at least with very few exceptions, believe in 
the pre-existence of the; Word and the Miraculous Con- 
ception. 

5. The general teaching of the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus is that afforded by a strong dramatic contrast 
between the conditions of this life and the life to come. 

6. For answer to this question see Mozoomdar’s article in 
The Christian Union of March 6, and an article on the same 
subject in The Christian Union of October 4, 1883. 


1. Will you please tell me who will publish Mr. Blaine’s forth- 
coming book upon ‘“‘Twenty Years of Life in Congress,” and 
when it will probably appear? 

2. What do you think of securing life pledges from young 
children to abstinence from all intoxicants, tobacco, profane 
swearing, and the like? Would it not be preferable to get them 
committed to abstinence for a limited time, and educate them to 
a correct conception of the jsignificance of the pledge? Isit 
not, in a certain sense, trifling with a child's word to get 
him pledged for life to that which he can scarcely comprehend ? 
In our eagerness to inculcate temperance principles may we not 
be in danger of making our chiidren intemperate and incautious 
in the use of their word, that which nothing can be more 
sacred ? 


1. Mr. Blaine’s forthcoming work will be published by sub- 
scription by the Bill Publishing Company of Norwich, Conn., 
and we understand that the first volume will be out this 
year, probably this spring or early summer. 


2. We do not believe in securing life pledges from young - 


children, whose consciences are far more likely to be injured 
by being educated to treat such pledges lightly than they 
are to be educated to regard aright the evils of alcohol, 
tobacco, and profanity. 


Will you oblige me by naming sources of information regard- 
ing latest missionary work in india—statistical as well as anec- 
dotal? C. F. G. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

References: Decennial Missionary Conference Papers, 
Calcutta, 1882-83 ; responsible parties can borrow from 39 
Bible House. Gospel in All Lands, 1883; bound volume; 
and Gospelin All Lands, Year-Book, 1884, January; to be 
had of the Rev. E. R. Smith, 114 W. Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md. Also, Bodly’s Missionary Handbook of Indian 
Missions ; can be borrowed as above. All the above cover 
all denominations. Get annual reports and journals for 
denominational work. 


Is there a training-school for missionaries in this country? 

In this country there are no special schools for training 
missionaries, except that Bethany Institute, Second Avenue, 
corner Fourth Street, this city, receives ladies, gives lectures 
and practical work in the city, with a view to work anywhere. 
In England, however, there are several, and we think also 
on the Continent. As to qualifications : good health, good 
education, church membership, a consecrated spirit, and 
generally not more than twenty-five to thirty years of age; 
aptness in the acquisition of languages is desirable; to all 
which testimonials are required. 


Will you inform me whether there is any bookstore in the 
city that deals in second-hand standard medical text-books? and 
oblige E. P. B. 

Leggat Brothers, 81 Chambers Street, New York, are as re- 
liable as any firm of which we have any knowledge, engaged 
in the second-hand book business. They would undoubted- 
ly purchase medical books. 


A SUBSCRIBER, BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—We will answer your 
question by letter if you will give us your address. Such 
@ question could not be answered in the columns of the 


paper. 
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SIMPLE ADDITION. 


By SistER CLOVER. 

A J HEN Carol Morgan received one day a letter 

from her old teacher, Miss Cameron, proposing 
to pay her a visit on her way to Baltimore, she danced 
up and down for joy. It was no wonder to anybody 
who knew Miss Cameron that Carol should love her thus 
dearly ; and now they had not met for a whole year and a 
half. So the guest-room was put in daintiest order ; Mrs, 
Morgan saw that fresh muslins were hung in the win- 
dows and her own Shaker rocking-chair brought in, 
and Carol emptied her little purse at the florist’s to buy 
Miss Cameron’s favorite Maréchal Neil rosebuds, that 
were to greet her, when she entered the room, from the 
slender vase on the toilet-table, and the pot of blooming 
heliotrope that, standing on the window-ledge, would 
make the whole air full of luxury. 

It was pleasant to meet her friend at the train, and 
escort her proudly home ; pleasant to share her with the 
family and see how they all appreciated her, from father 
down to his baby Majesty, who hadn’t any name yet. 
But when the household was asleep, to sit talking alone 
with Miss Cameron, the door of the guest-room being 
shut, and to keep on in all the delightful recklessness of 
not caring what time it might be—Carol had had few en- 
joyments all her life long in which she had reveled 
more. Even in eighteen months a good deal had hap- 
pened. Carol could astonish Miss Cameron with unex- 
pected tidings of some who had been herscholars. Miss 
Cameron had news of others that Carol had lost track of. 
Many a merry reminiscence made them laugh, and when 
Carol’s tears dropped fast on the last letter which Helena 
Everett, who died abroad, had written to Miss Cameron, 
the familiar touch of her teacher’s arm around her 
made her cry again for the comfort of it. Then Miss 
Cameron had been out to Colorado the previous spring ; 
and Carol’s uncle had taken her tothe White Mountains. 
But when they began on the books they had read, Miss 
Cameron, in spite of her interest, caught herself in an 
unmistakable yawn, and Carol sprang up, saying, peni- 
tcntly, “I haven’t been thinking at all how tired you 
must be. I won’t stay another minute.” 

Miss Cameron still detained her as she returned the 
good-night hug and kiss. Those loving brown eyes of 
hers looked deep down into Carol’s eager, pink face. 
“ You look well, darling, well and happy,” she said, ca- 
ressingly ; ‘‘ all’s well with you then, isn’t it ?” 

‘« | suppose so,” answered Carol, slowly; but she sighed 
and grew alittle pale. A sort of worried look came 
over her face. 

‘*T haven’t the least thing to complain of,” she went on, 
frankly. ‘‘I haven’t any elegant miseries. Don’t you 
remember Clementine Smythe, and how Charlie Breck 
used to mock her drooping and her sighing, and say 
that she kept elegant miseries just as her aunt kept 
poodle dogs? I have good times, and everybody is kind 
to me, andI can do just as all the girls do; but—tut, 
after all, dear Miss Cameron, I’m dreadfully afraid I 
don’t amount to much, and that’s my trouble.” 

‘* Haven’t you enough to busy yourself about, then ?” 
asked Miss Cameron. 

“Oh! it isn’t that my time hangs heavy,” replied 
Carol. ‘‘ In the house there is always plenty of work—you 
may trust his Majesty for that—and we've only one ser- 
vant, you know. Then, outside, there are so many of us 
girls that, between German classes, clubs, mission cir- 
cles, little parties, fairs, and so on, something is contin- 
ually hurrying me. But I don’t feel satistiedlately. I 
enjoy it all, and still, as I said before, I know I don’t 
amount tomuch. I have a guilty feeling that some- 
body ought to come along, take Carol Morgan up and 
shake her, and then harness her into some missionary 
work that’s really worth while.” ) 

** Maybe I’m the one,” returned Miss Cameron, grave 
ly; ‘‘so go and sleep peacefully, my child, for if I am 
I shall surely do it.” 

The loving brown eyes, without seeming in the least 
to spy upon Carol, after this watched her attentively. 
They lost no look nor motion of Carol’s, for Miss Cam- 
eron was making a study of the thing. 

Carol was not a remarkable girl. She was a frank, 
warm-hearted, wholesome one, who told the truth, liked 
to share in whatever was going on, mourned honestly 


’ that her hair wouldn’t curl, and wanted to be a credit to 


her Lord and Saviour, because she saw plainly that he 
had a right to expect it of her. 

She was always downstairs promptly in the morning, 
‘*For I wake early,” she explained, ‘‘and my sister is 
not nearly as strong as I am.” So she naturally attend- 
ed to the dusting of the sitting-room, brushing up the 
hearth, and setting the breakfast-table—garnished also, 
whenever a leaf or a flower could be had, with its morn- 
ing bouquet. She liked to be active. It was no trial to 
her to run up-stairs for something her mother had for- 
gotten, or go down town on an errand for Sue, or carry 
her father’s mail to the post-office. And she took such 


interest in everything interesting to the rest that her 


older sister Sue sometimes complained bitterly. ‘‘ Posi- 
tively Carol wastes her time abominably,” she would 
say ; ‘‘she’ll stand listening to Dick’s description of his 
ball-match by the half-hour together. Asif it were any 
account about his ball-match, you know! And when 
peddlers, or book-agents, or beggars come to the door, 
actually I dread to have Carol the one to attend to 
them. She will listen, she will get interested, and 
throw away time on them as much as on people of some 
consequence.” 

If his Majesty fretted, it was the most natural thing in 
the world that Carol should throw by her Kensington 
stitch and rattle off Mother Goose rhymes to amuse him ; 
‘‘ yard after yard,” as Dick declared disdainfully. ‘‘ For 
my part, I never could see,” added Sue, ‘‘ how any sane 
creature could either learn or remember Mother Goose.” 
But his Majesty adored Mother Goose, all the same. 

Sue was a fine musician, on the scientific plan, but she 
never would play unless she was in good practice, and 
she never would sing unless the piano and her throat 
were in perfect tune. She shivered over incorrigible 
Carol, who would oblige anybody at any time, be it her 
father who wanted the old hymn-tunes on Sunday 
nights, or Dick asking the accompaniment to an air from 
‘‘Patience.” ‘‘ Because I’m the kind that practice 
makes no difference with, and as to my voice, I have so 
little that it’s at anybody’s service,” she apologized. 

Miss Cameron heard of her, therefore. as playing for 
the dancers, slipping into the organist’s vacant seat in 
emergencies, or serving as a modest accompanist when 
more distinguished ones failed. 

‘* The handiest little person to have round,” nodded 
one observant lady across to Miss Cameron, upon such 
an occasion. 

The brilliant girls of Carol’s set were officers in the 
different societies to which she belonged, and often 
showed real executive talent as leaders. Carl never sct 
upa way of her own. She only fell in with the way of 
somebody else, and sometimes meekly confessed, ‘I 
don’t amount to anything particular here, either.” 

‘* But really you’ve no idea, Miss Cameron, remarked 
the anxious President of the Cooking Club, ‘‘ how valu- 
able the comfortable member of a club is—that one, like 
Carol, who don’t set up views of her own, nor aspire to 
criticise, but is always good-natured and willing to ap- 
prove, to fall in and to help out.” 

Nobody was afraid to ask Carol for any aid or favor. 
She carried burdens to and fro, or undertook errands 
continually that, though homely or trivial in themselves, 
made her step quick with desire to accomplish, her face 
bright with hope to help as she went. 

‘*Do you know my girl-friend, Carol Morgan ?” asked 
Miss Cameron of an invalid lady on whom she was 
calling. 

‘“No; but you don’t know what real good she does 
me,” replied the invalid ; ‘‘I see her pass every day, 
and she looks so happy, strong, and bright that, bless 
her! many a languid hour has lost its gloom at the 
sight of her. I’ve often wondered if she knows how 
much good she can do by just carrying that cheerful, 
healthy face through the world.” 

‘‘T will ask her,” responded Miss Cameron, softly. 

On Saturday night she sat alone with Carol again. 
It was in Carol’s own room, and the girl was counting 
up the Sunday-school money, of which she was treas- 
urer. 

At last the long, slim column of her sum in simple 
addition was completed, and she folded her hands be- 
hind her head rather wearily for a moment before she 
went on to add it up. 

“Well, so it goes, Miss Cameron,” she said, thought- 
fully. ‘‘My life is all about like this that you see—a 
little music, a little Kensington, some dusting, some 
mending, some attendance on his Majesty, calling and re- 
ceiving calls, going to lectures, concerts, clubs, or parties, 
and doing as everybody does. But isn’t it true that, after 
all, I don’t amount to anything? I don’t have time to 
amount to any one thing. I’m not fit to be a city mis- 
sionary. It don’t seem to be the thing for me to give 
all my goods to feed the poor, either. And yet I did 
want, I did mean to amount to something, for—for—” 

‘I know it ; for Christ’s sake,” said Miss Cameron, 
tenderly, taking up the sentence where Carol's voice 
faltered. She drew Carol’s head down into her lap, 
and, stroking the rather rough hair that would not curl, 
continued : 

‘‘My dear little true heart, I’ve watched you care- 
fully, and now, you may take my word for it, you have 
no need to blame yourself. You say that you don’t 
amount to anything. Very well.. It is only because 
you are not added up yet. Here on this sheet of paper 
is your long row of figures, waiting to be put together. 
None of the numbers separately is large, but there are 
so many that you can see the sum of them combined 
will be no inconsiderable one. Now, by doing the 
duties nearest you, taking them just as they come, in this 
patient, cheerful way of yours, Carol, you are setting 
down the figures that will make a noble total when 
your- life is added up in the end. That time is not come 


yet. You can trust Him to do it accurately, and at the 
right hour, who never makes any mistakes. To carry a 
blithe face, to lend a ready hand, to have an attentive 
ear, @ quick sympathy, to be faithful to all the minor 
claims of life, these seem to you discouragingly small 
things in one who wants to live as Christ lived. But 
do you only go on in painstaking with these ‘ parts of 
His ways,’ as fast as He gives them to you, and wait till 
He shows you some day what you amount to.  Re- 


‘member you are only in process now, like your sum 


here ; you are not finished ; so be fair to yourself, as 
Saint Paul was fair. ‘ Yea, I judge not mine own self,’ 
he says. Wait till the full time comes, and you are 
‘complete in Him’—the tiny ministries, the humble 
efforts all counted in with His great and _ sufficient 
merit.” 

* Oh! how beautiful you make it!” cried Carol, with 
an irrepressible sob of relief. ‘‘ I knew I preferred to 
be Christ’s, but I was growing terribly frightened lest I 
might be mistaken ; because | couldn’t see that I was 
helping anybody, and He helped people all the time. I 
wanted to be doing work to help and comfort, too.” 

‘*My child, it is by what the heliotrope 7s, not by 
anything it moves from its place on the window-sill to 
do, that my whole chamber is penetrated with perfume. 
It is what you are that will make you valuable and use- 
ful; for, as has been truly said, ‘ No man or woman of 
the humblest sort can really be strong, gentle, pure, and 
good without the world being better for it, without 


somebody being helped and comforted by the very ex- 
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istence of that goodness. 
OUR ROCKERY. 

By Mrs. G. A. Rawson. 

HERE were great stones in almost every nook and 
corner of the yard, and quite a heap of smaller 

ones had been gathered from the garden, and the ques- 
tion was, how to get rid of the ugly things; for we 
never thought of using, but only of getting rid of them. 

At last a bright idea occurred to one member of the 
family, and action soon followed thought. 

The boys were enlisted in the enterprise, and, ander 
the orders and oversight of their commander, they drew 
the larger stones to the center of the lawn, and packed 
them into a circle of about six feet in diameter, putting 
in smaller stones and earth to fill up the interstices ; and 
then adding another larger, and filling up in like 
manner ; and so on until all the stones were disposed of, 
and quite a pyramid had been raised. Some of the 
largest and roughest stones were kept for the outside, to 
give ita rocky effect. Plenty of good earth was thrown 
in between the stones, and then began the work which 
was to crown with beauty what otherwise would be a 
questionable ornament to the smooth, green lawn. 

Several vines were planted, with here and there seeds 
and roots of various kinds. These have grown to the 
top of the pyramid, and now that rockery stands the 
glory of the lawn. 

Its base is encircled with scarlet geraniums. A ca- 
nary vine, with yellow, bird-like flowers, climbs up on 
one side to meet and intertwine with morning-glory and 
nasturtiums. The bright crimson and yellow flowers of 
the nasturtiums contrast finely with the many-colored 
trumpets of the morning-glories, while between these 
vines are blue lobelia blossoms, clusters of candytuft, 
pansies, verbenas, and mignonette. 

Such a thing of beauty and fragrance as itis! And 
now, instead of planning as heretofore how to get rid of 
the stones, the children are working hard to collect more ; 
rolling them in from highways and byways, so as to 
have another rockery on the opposite side of the lawn, 
where they have already planted a wisteria and a Virginia 
creeper, whose leaves will be brilliant in color when 
autumn frosts chill all the beauty from the flowers. 


CHLORATE OF POTASH A POISON. 
By W. H. Vart, M. D. | 


T is a fact familiar to physicians that the indiscrim- 
inate and excessive use of chlorate of potash has 
caused a number of deaths ; and the public ought to 
know that a remedy so universally used may cause fatal 
results. 

A girl fifteen years of age was suffering from sore 
throat. The physician instructed the mother to get 
five cents’ worth of chlorate of potash, put it into four 
ounces of water, and to gargle with a teaspoonful every 
two hours. The instructions were perverted to read, 
Take a teaspoonful of the solid salt every two hours. 
This was done, so that the patient on one day took 
about six hundred grains. The result was inflammation 
of the stomach, absorption of the potash into the blood, 
and death in two days. 

Of course this is an extreme case; the quantity taken 
was excessive, and the symptoms which preceded death © 
were those which always follow the ingestion of a strong 
poison. But we are to remember—and it is to this fact 
that I wish to draw attention—that chlorate of potash in 
smaller doses, if used in too concentrated a form, may 
lead to disastrous results through its corrosive quality. 
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In other words, this medicine should not be administered 
in a solid form except by a physician, and should not 
be taken ad lbitum in any form. Experience teaches 
us that the concentrated or solid form acts as a corrosive 
poison on all the animal tissues with which it comes in 
contact ; softening the coat of the stomach and intes- 
tines, or, if the quantity be excessive, eating its way 
through the entire thickness of the coat of the stomach, 
and perforating all the structures it meets in its destruc- 
tive march. Onthe other hand, if the form adminis- 
tered be a solution of proper strength, and the quanti- 
ties ingested be too large, or the use of the remedy be 
continued for an indefinite length of time (on the sup- 
position that itis a harmless medicine), the result is the 
same as when any slow poison is taken into the system. 

We think this warning concerning the indiscriminate 
use of this medicine specially necessary when we con- 
sider the extent of the use of chlorate of potash lozenges, 
or tablets, by everybody for sore throat. In the 
form of compressed tablets the remedy is taken in its 
most concentrated form, and while the local action on 
the inflamed throat may be beneficial, we would caution 
against the wholesale use of them ; for the danger is 
from their action upon the stomach and blood. In gen- 
eral terms, we should advise against the taking of more 
than four or six compressed tablets in twenty-four hours, 
as these generally contain five grains of chlorate of 
potash each. The tablets should be allowed to dissolve 
sluwly in the mouth, as inthis way we get the maximum 
effect upon the diseased throat from a minimum dose, 
and run the least danger from any injurious effect 
upon the stomach or blood. Again, the tablet should 
not remain in one part of the mouth a long time, but be 
moved gently from side to side. ? 

For ordinary purposes a teaspoonful of the crystals to 
a goblet of water make a strong enough solution to gar- 
gle with every two or three hours. 


THE SHUT-IN SOCIETY. 
O many people the bright spring days bring no 
hope of long walks through sunshine and air that 
impart new life with every breath. Every day must be 
passed within the confines of the house, if not one room. 
How slowly the time passes! How painfully to some, 
even when the lesson of patience has been well learned ! 
When the invalid is surrounded by every comfort that 
friends and wealth can supply, how the beart reaches 
out to him in sympathy ; but when added _ to physical 
suffering isthe burden of poverty, the want of friends, 
how pitiful the condition and how great our responsi- 
bilities! How much pleasure we who are well can give 
by sending papers and books, or by writing letters giving 
insights into other scenes and lives, to those who are con- 
fined, by reason of infirmities, to the friends who can spare 
them a few minutes’ conversation from busy, hurried lives. 
Often the invalids know that their lives add the extra 
hours of labor and care in the home. Oh, for a glimpse 
into lives where sickness is not the daily portion ! i3 the 
heart-cry of many an invalid. One who knew how 
the hours passed in the sick-room was moved, when 
freed from it, to make the hours brighter, less irksome, 
by giving interests, from the outside world, to the ‘ shut- 
in” ones. This has resulted in the organization of the 
Shut-In Society—a society without constitution, by-laws, 
or initiation fees. The members are not compelled to 
answer letters. The hope is to give mutual help ; for 
some of the sweetest lessons learned in this life are 
learned in the sick-room; the design is to cheer the 
invalid. Let those who have an abundance of health 
and time connect themselves with the Society as asso- 
ciate members, by addressing Miss Kate Summer, Burr, 
Walworth County, N. Y., and with their riches bless 
other lives less blessed. 
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HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column. 


A lady living on one of the most beautiful of the Sand- 
wich Islands, on the slope of the grand old crater, ‘‘ Hale-a- 
ka-la’’ (house of the sun), writes her sister in San Francisco : 
‘Another rainy, somber Sunday, and we are all shut in- 
doors. I have Sunday-school with the children afternoons, 
and vary the mornings chiefly with readings, generally The 
Christian. Union, which has always food enough for thought. 
Do you notice how much is said about the New Theology ? 
Itis as important an awakening, to my thinking, as Luther’s 
Reformation, though quieter and deeper, for it goes down 
to the root of the matter, and sets every individual soul on 
its own foundation with direct communication with the 
Source of all supply, above all churches, above all ministers, 
above even the Bible, in that it is a book we are beginning 
to see somewhat marred by the peculiar natural tendencies 
of its authors. Because David was a man after God’s own 
heart is no reason why we should believe in resentfulness 
toward enemies, and because Paul was a grand man is 
no reason why we should accept his advice about women. 
If it is true, as some good writers say, that the day is fast 
coming when saints and sinners will be distinguished by 
what they do and not by what they believe, when it can no 
longer be said of a dishonest or evil-speaking church-mem- 


ber that he isa child of God because he sits devoutly in 
his pew on the Sabbath, orof a woman that she is doing her 
duty faithfully because she feeds and clothes her children, 
and leaves their morals and tempers to other people’s train- 
ing, why, then, I think, we are coming pretty close to the 
millennium, or, rather, the first dawning of it; for I imagine 
it will come like a slowly rising sun. And part of this New 
Theology will be to train the young in regard to their bodies, 
that ought to be beautiful and healthful temples of the 
new spirit. Alas! we are too often like wheezy instruments 
or deformed trees. Sometimes I think I should like to go 
around like ‘Peter the Hermit,’ preaching a crusade 
against small sins against the body. The ‘ House Beautiful’ 
is not to be despised, and only one who has suffered 
much can know the evil of neglect in the building and use 
of it.” A FRIEND. 


Is there nothing that can be done to arouse the dormant 
energies of our fellow-men in regard to the rights of travel- 
ers? One cannot take up a newspaper without reading a 
notice of some sort relating to the robbery or murder of 
some one even in the broad light of God’s beautiful days. 
In a recent paper was an item telling of the assault and at- 
tempted robbery of a lady walking through one of New 
York’s busy streets, in the daytime, too. She was knocked 
down by a ruflian, who tried to wrest her purse from her, 
and, although she called for help, no one came to her assist- 
ance, those who passed following the old, old custom of 
‘* passing by on the other side.’? To be sure, one man went 
to her assistance after a while; but is it possible that we of 
this enlightened age, when oflicers, policemen, and justices 
of the peace are quite plentiful, are not to feel safe in walk- 
ing along the streets or riding in street-cars in broad day- 
light? Have ruffians and rogues no more respect for the 
law than that? If so, then there must be ‘‘ a screw loose ”’ 
somewhere. Are we quite strict enough in enforcing the 
many excellent laws? If athief felt assured that he must 
give up his liberty for five or ten years to pay for his theft, 
would there be so many thieves, think you? Orif a mur- 
derer was made to understand that the old Mosaic law of 
‘‘a life for a life’’ held quite as good for our time as for 
bygone ages, would there be so many cases of the taking 
away of that marvelous life which God gave to man at the 
creation, and which is to be held sacred by each and every 
man—not taken in idle anger? Oh! there are many things 
in which we are falling short because we are so busy about 
other things, or think they are not such as to call for imme- 
diate action. 

‘* Rome was not built in a day,’ neither can all these evils 
be remedied in so short a time; but if they are taken one by 
one, given a dose of good strong action-toward-remedy, we 
will have, slowly, perhaps, but surely, sturdy convalescents 
for the stern fulfilling of the law, even to the last letter. 

& 


There have been various recipes for making brown bread 
—‘* whole meal’’ bread, they call it in England, where peo- 
ple in high stations have been making efforts to promote its 
more general use. Yet such was the prejudice against it 
that the ‘‘ wretched, hungry, starving poor,’’ as the hymn 
hath it, wouldn’t take a loaf of brown bread as a gift. 
There is no question of the fact that in using only fine flour 
we retain the starch and throw out the better and more 
nourishing portions of the grain. But who shall strive 
against the prejudice in favor of the delicate white loaf ? 

We make brown bread precisely as we do the white; and 
the secret of good bread, if you have good materials, is, not 
to drown the flour by making it too wet, and to knead it 
well—and then knead it well! The brown bread is natu- 
rally sweeter than the white, starchy product ; however, 
when the flour was not of the best, somebody added 
‘* sweetening ;’’ sugar or molasses. And with the natural 
love for sweets, especially with children, the same has been 
continued. Now, you advise people who are dyspeptic to use 
brown bread ; and nine times out of ten they will tell you, “ It 
turns acid; I can’t eat it.’ Of course, too much sweet 
ferments, and you have acidity. That’s the trouble with so 
much candy. The aduiterations are not half as bad as the 
eating of candy at all. 

All the brown bread and brown crackers you buy are 
sweetened artificially. Now, make brown bread as you do 
white, and bake it inthe same way, and make the rolls in 
the same way—there is no mystery about it ; and it is more 
wholesome, and with your children will make better bone and 
muscle. The poor, flabby, withering children can’t get the 
material for bone and muscle out of starch. D. M. D. 


In reply to the inquiry of “S. H.” for “Child’s Morning 
Prayer,’ I send the following, which is all I have ever seen : 


MORNING HYMN. 


Now I awake 
And see the light ; 
’Tis God has kept me 
Through the night : 
To Him I lift 
My voice, and pray 
That he will keep me 
Through the day. 


I would like to ask if E. S. Phelps’s ‘‘ Gates Ajar”’ isa personal 


experience or only a story. And do not you think she makes a 


mistake in making our perfect happiness in the next world de- 
pend upon the fulfilling of our earthly loves? M. M. B. 
Thank you for sending the verse. So far as we know, 
‘‘ Gates Ajar’’ is ‘‘only a story ;’’ but Miss Phelps is a very 
earnest woman, and her writings could not fail to be tinged 
with her own inner life. Toour feeling, Miss Phelps’s view of 
heaven is not attractive, but we do not think she would wish 
to be understood as teaching that fulfillment of earthly love 
is the only, or the principal, happiness of heaven, but that 
all true, good living here goes on into the next world, and 
whatever is needed for our full satisfaction will be given us, 
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©ur Younc Fotks. 
HOW THE KITTENS WERE NAMED. 


By Fanny M. JOMNSON. 


HAT do you think we found to-day. 
Out in the barn on a nest of hay ? 
Three little kittens, with cunning paws, 
And the brightest eyes and the sharpest claws! 
They were fat and furry and soft and round— 
The prettiest kittens that ever were found. 


Old pussy, she sat there, so knowing and wise, 
A-blinking at us with her great yellow eyes: 

But J should a-thought she’d just been shamed, 
For not one of those kittens had ever been named ! 
And wasn’t it funny there just were three— 

(ne for Dick, and for Sue, and for me! 


’*Twas Dickie that found ’em, a-playing ball, 
And he picked out his kitty the first of all ; 
There was one all yellow, without a spot, 
The biggest kitty of all the lot— 

’Tis as soft as velvet and fat as a pig, 

And his name is Jumbo, ’cause he’s so big. 


_ Then Susie selected her kitty, too— 
A gray little darling with eyes so blue; 
His fur is as soft and shiny as silk, 
And, don’t you think ! he can Jap some milk ! 
His pretty gray sides are striped with black, 
And Susie says she shall name him Jack. 


You know | told you there just were three, 

So the other kitty was left for me; 

And, oh! ’tis so cunning and white and small, 
The very delightfulest kitty of all. 

They laughed at me when I told its name, 

But I'll certainly call it so just the same. 


You remember Joanna, that taught me to talk, 

And took me about when I first learned to walk, 
And took care of my hair and made it to curl, 

And dressed all my dolls, and was such a good girl ? 
And I haven't forgot her, and never will ; 

And my kitty’s name is Joanna McGill. 


‘Tis two long months since the early spring day 
When the three little kittens were found on. the hay. 
Now three merry cats, all playful and bright, - 

Are racing about here from morning to night— 
One is white, one yellow, one gray and black, 

And their names are Joanna and Jumbo and Jack. 


THE BUILDING OF THE 
THE FURNACE. 
XI. 
By Curtion B. ALLEN, M.D. 


HOUSE. 


HAVE just been calling on a lady who sat in a 

cheerful room by an open coal fire, which glowed so 
brilliantly in the grate that it made me happy just to 
look at it. When I spoke admiringly of the fire and said 
I wondered that it kept the room so warm, the lady re- 
plied : 

‘Oh, we do not depend altogether on this fire for heat. 
We have a furnace in the cellar, and a stove in the hall 
besides.” I have been thinking how our house beauti- 
fia is warmed, and 1 am reminded of the lady’s pleas- 
ant home, and how much, in their heating apparatus, the 
two are alike, neither depending solely upon one means 
of generating heat. 

If you please, we will first pay a visit to our Furnace. 

We find it located on the right side, below the Laun- 
dry, and even below the floor called the diaphragm. In 
fact, it hangs from this floor, fastened to it by ligaments, 
and so is to some extent movable. This furnace is known 
as the liver, and the Physiology says itis the ‘‘ largest 
gland in the body.” 

‘* But what is a gland ?” 

That is right. You must always stop me when I say 
something you do not understand. 

Glands are organs of the body in which something is 
manufactured from the blood as it passes through them. 
The salivary glands manufacture Saliva, one of the as- 
sistants in digestion. The liver isa gland, and manufact- 
ures Bile. It also makes sugar ; and where so much manu- 
facturing is going on, there must of necessity bea fire. 
We cannot see the fire, but it has been proven that the 


blood coming from the liver is warmer than that going — 


to it, so it certainly was warmed in passing through, and 
therefore we are justified in calling the liver a furnace, 
are we not? even if we cannot tell just how it produces 
heat. 

As I said, it is the largest gland in the body, weigh- 
ing from three to four pouuds. You will always re- 
member that such statements are always made in regard 
to a grown person, and for children are proportionately 
less. It is nearly a foot broad and half a foot thick. It 
lies just behind the short floating ribs, and sometimes 
when they are squeezed by a tight dress or corset they 
press into the liver and make ruts in it, and then it com- 
plains, sometimes by a pain in the side, sometimes by 
painting the outside of the house an ugly yellw color, 
and making the tongue rough, and leaving a bad taste in 
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the mouth. Then people say they are “ bilious,” and 
that always means that the liver is scolding about 
something. 

There are many wonderful things about the liver that 
I shall Jeave you to find out when you grow older and 
study more; but I will tell you that it is divided into 
two lobes, the right lobe being six times larger than the 
left, and divided from it by a deep fissure or crack. 

In a little niche in the right lobe there is nicely stowed 
away a little jug that will hold about eight teaspoon- 
fuls, and it is filled with the bitterest stuff imaginable— 
the bile or gall ; and its name is the gall-bladder. Chick- 
ens have just such a little jug, and a cook is very care- 
ful not to spill any of its contents om the meat, for she 
knows it would not be eatable if flavored with gall. 
This is where bile stays when not needed in the but- 
ler’s pantry or in the dining-room. 

I said the liver isdivided into two lobes ; but in reality 
there are various fissures which divide it into five lobes, 
and it has five ligaments to support it, and five arteries 
to bring the blood to it, and five veins to carry the 
blood away from it. That makes a quartetie of quin- 
tettes, doesn’t it ? that is, four groups, and five ina group. 

Oh, dear! I seem to be all the time having to correct 
myself in this article. Isaid the arteries carried blood 
to the liver ; and here a big vein, called Portal Vein, 
nudges me and says, ‘‘I think you forgot that I carry 
blood to the liver, and I am not an artery, I am a vein.” 
I am very glad he spoke just then, for that reminds me 
that I must tell you about this portal vein. 

When Blood leaves the heart and starts to go down to 
the feet she finds a great many passageways leading 
downward, but they do not all go to the toes. Some of 
them end in capillaries of the intestines, and from these 
the blood is gathered up in veins and carried, by this 
short cut, to the liver. This system of veins is called 
the portal system, and the many small veins are all 
merged in a large one called the portal vein. It is sup- 
posed that the blood receives from the capillaries of the 
intestines some impurities that ought to be gotten rid of 
as soon as possible, so they are sent at once to be burnt 
up in the furnace, or to be cast out through the bile duct 
into the intestines and so eliminated from the system. 
The portal vein divides many times in the liver, and, 
together with minute branches of another vein and ar- 
tery, and a duct called the hepatic duct, forms little round 
knots which are termed lobules. In and between these 
lobules are cells of the liver-substance. The artery 
known as the hepatic artery (hepatic means belonging to 
the liver) brings the blood which nourishes the liver. 
The hepatic duct is the tube which conveys the bile 
either to the butier’s pantry or, when not needed there, 
into the cystic duct, and thence to the gall-bladder, 
which seems to serve no other purpose than that of a 
jug in which the bile is stored when not needed in di- 
gestion. It is estimated that as much as two pounds of 
bile are made every day by the liver of an adult; that is, 
a@ grown person. A part of this bile, you will remember, 
is used in preparing fat for digestion, and a part is prob- 
ably waste material from the portal system. Another 
office of bile is to keep the food from spoiling, and also 
to make it slippery, so that it will be easily moved along 
through the intestines. 

Just how or where the bile is made our wise men have 
not yet discovered ; but it is probably made in those wee 
little cells in and between the lobules. And in these 
same cells it is also supposed that the sugar is made. 
What wonderful little live kettles they are! How is it 
possible that from the same blood they can make the 
bitter bile and the sweet sugar? It is more amazing 
than any fairy tale | ever read. But they do it, and we 
have learned that they make the sugar out of the starch 
we eat, just as saliva changes the starch to sugar, you re- 
member. And we have learned that they make sugar 
out of the albuminous foods ; and, indeed, it would seem 
that some forms of albumen cannot be used in the body 
unless changed into sugar by the liver. 

And all the sweet things which we eat have to be 
changed into liver-sugar before they can do the work 
they have todo; that is, be consumed to keep us warm. 
And if you think of this a moment, you will see why it 
is best not to eat too much candy. The liver is all the 
time making sugar, and at the same time must make 
over the sweets which we eat into liver-sugar, or glyco- 
gen, and if we eat a great deal of candy we give the fur- 
nace too much to do, and perhaps we kindle too big a 
fire and have what we call a bilious fever ; though that 
does not always come from eating too much candy; it 
may come from many other causes. 

It is supposed that this glycogen is consumed in the 
lungs, and helps to keep the house always at the same 
temperature. And that is another astonishing fact, that, 
no matter how cold or how warm the weather, our house 
beautiful always maintains an cquable heat—about 
ninety-iyht degrees That means by the thermometer 
invented by Fahrenheit. Some other thermometers do 
not measure that way, so we use the F. to indicate which 
one we use. Ninety-eight degrees is pretty warm 
weather, we think, in summer, but we do not complain 
because our house beautiful is so warm. Indeed, we 


are sick if it gets one or two degrees colder, and also if 
it gets one or two degrees warmer, while in our dwell- 
ings or in the weather we can endure great changes 
without injury. 

‘‘But we get much warmer than ninety-eight de- 
grees when we run fast, do we not ?” 

We feel much warmer, but in reality the thermometer 
would not show as great an increase of heat as we 
would suppose, for there are ways provided for cooling 
us off when we get too warm, of which we shall speak 
hereafter. 

But this fact of getting warm when we run shows us 
another way in which heat is made in the body. When 
We exercise our muscles we use up muscular tissue 
faster than when we are idle, and the blood circulates 
more rapidly, bringing oxygen to build them up again, 
and this oxidation produces heat. You will learn when 
you study chemistry that combustion is oxidation. 
When it proceeds siowly, as in iron, we call it rusting ; 
and when it proceeds rapidly, as with wood, we call it 
burning. Whether we can call it burning in the body 
might be questioned, so we will simply call it oxidation, 
and understand that it produces heat. And you will 
then comprehend why running and jumping makes us 
warm. 

Breathing makes us warm too. We may not be able 
to tell how, but we know that heat must, to some ex- 
tent, be manufactured in the lungs, or breathing would 
cool us off. But instead of the cold air cooling us very 
much, we warm it in our lungs, and we stay at the same 
temperature. The ancients used to think that the whole 
use of the lungs was to cool us off ; but we know better 
than that. Through them we are furnished with oxy- 
gen and helped to keep warm. Cold-blooded animals, 
you know, breathe very little. 

So, you see, we have three modes of heating our house : 
by the furnace, by the laundry (of course we couldn't 
wash without a fire, for Aura does not use the F —— 
S —— soap), and by motion. You might be aston- 
ished to know how fast motion will warm a muscle. 
Sawing wood for five minutes raises the temperature 
of the biceps muscle inthe arm two degrees. That 
would be a first-rate way for cold boys to get warm ; and 
I have known a broom to do as much for a cold girl. 


NELSONS AND WALLERS. 


By B. BANKS. 


N the back parlor the big boys were hard at work on 
their lessons ; so the front room, the wood-fire, and 
best of all, his mother, were left for Merry. He was 
sitting sidewise in his chair, his arms crossed over the 
top, his head resting on his arms, and his red legs twisted 
up together so that you could hardly tell one from the 
other. Merry thought that he never could go to bed 
without this good-night talk with his mother. ‘‘I can’t 
help it, mamma,” he was saying. ‘‘ There’s something 
inside of me keeps telling me all the time, ‘ You must 
be first; you’ve got to beat,’ and it seems as though I 
couldn’t stand it if I didn’t; and when Ken Marston 
got up above me in spelling to-day, I wanted to knock 
him down, I was so mad. It’s just awful, the way I 
feel, mamma.” Mrs. Nelson smiled at her ardent, am- 
bitious little son. 

‘‘You must rule that little spirit of ‘ will do it,’ 
Merry, and not let it rule you. It’s a very good spirit 
so long as you are master of it, but when it wants to 
control everything, and drives all the good feelings out 
of your heart, you must look out for it, Merry ; it is 
getting ahead of you.” 

‘*] know it, mamma,” sighed Merry ; ‘‘ and it will be 
worse than ever to-morrow. We're going to play 
‘Capture Cities.” We've got our cities all built. You 
ought to have come out to see ‘em, mamma; they’re 
just grand. Ours is on that little hill, you know, back 
of the play-ground. We've got stones built up all 
around, real high, too ; and the Wallers is down in the 
hollow ; they’ve got branches and boards all tied and 
nailed together. They think theirs is better than ours, 
but it isn’t one-half as nice. We'll beat them all to 
pieces ;’ and Merry left his seat, and began to walk 
nervously around the room. ‘‘ Whoever gets the other’s 
flag first beats, you know, mamma,” he went on. 
‘«There are six fellers on a side, and we can’t see each 
other’s cities, so if we send out a good many men, like 
as not there are a lot of Wallers hiding in the woods, 
ready to spring out as soon as we go off. They can 
come up through the woods without our knowing it, 
and if we send out two men, maybe the Wallers are all 
home, and they take our fellers prisoners; they’re 
prisoners if they can drag them into their city, or catch 
‘em when they arein. It’s pretty risky.” 

‘“‘T should think so,” smiled Mrs. Nelson, sympathet- 
ically. 

“They call me Lord Nelson, and I’m captain on one 
side, and Ben Waller is captain of the other side. They 
call him Duke of Wellington. It doesn’t go very well, 
but it’s the best they could do with his name. We've 
got all the smartest fellors, and Bruce Morton—oh ! 
mamma, you ought to see him run! I bet we’ll win! 


Don’t you bet the Nelsons will beat, mamma ?”’ and 
Merry leaned over the back of his mother’s low chair 
and looked into her face with his glowing dark eyes. 

‘“‘T hope they will, dear lad ; Ido, indeed ; but, Merry, 
suppose—just suppose, you know, that the Nelsons 
should be defeated ? Do not the Wallers want to win, 
too ?” 


Iam about it ; but I can’t want him to. Must I want 
him to beat, mamma ?” 

‘‘No, Merry, that is too much to expect. Try with 
all your might to be successful, but remember that if 
you lose that victory there is a greater that you may 
gain ; for there is an old Book that says, ‘ He that ruleth 
his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.’ Don’t 
let ‘Mr. Must-Win’ run away with all your good 
feelings.” 

‘‘I want to be great that way, mamma, but that old 
fellow gets hold of me ’fore I know it,” answered 
Merry, earnest)y ; ‘‘and those Bible victories are so 
hard.” 

‘“*T know it, dear, but that is one thing that we have 
to do down here in this world—get ourselves under 
control ;” and as Merry kissed her good-night, she whis. 
pered a few words in his ear, and he replied with a nod 
and smile, and went off to dream of victory. Victory 
for the Nelsons, of course; and, if not, why, then, 
Merry hoped that he would have strength for that 
greater success. But what was the use of thinking too 
much about that ? the Nelsons would win, of course. 

At any rate, that was the opinion of all Lord Nelson’s 
merry men as they gathered under their standard, which 
floated triumphantly; as if in anticipation of coming 
honor, over the stone city. Merry looked up proudly at 


played it with a flourish whenever the wind gave oppor- 
tunity. 

‘* We'll have both flags waving up here to-night ; 
won't we, fellers?” said the excited young captain. 
‘* Now,” said Merry, ‘‘I guess we can begin. Two 
of you go down there, and see if you can do anything.” 

Two Nelsons started to steal cautiously down the hill 
by the edge of the woods, but a whistle from their cap- 
tain brought them flying back. Three of the Wallers 
had come up through the woods and broken in upon 
the city from behind, but at the sight of the returning— 
shall we call them troops ? the enemy fled. 

‘‘ Quick !” cried Lord Nelson. ‘‘ They’ve got to go 
round the long way. Three or four of you cut down 
there, and maybe you can get the flag from the other 
three. I don’t believe these will come back !’ 

Bruce Morton and three other boys started; but one 
of them stumbled, and delayed them all. It was a 
small chance anyway, and they gave up the plan. 

“This time,” said Captain Merry, ‘‘ you two fellows 
go down, and we three’ll stay here. Bruce, you go down 
there half-way, where you can see both ways; and if 
they want you, go down to them ; and if we want you, 
come back to us. We'll whistle the Nelson whistle.” 

Again the two daring young fellows crept carefully, 
quietly away, and Bruce took up his position as sen- 
tinel. No sooner were the three out of sight than the 
biggest Waller, who had not returned to his city with 
the others, stepped from behind a tree, tripped up two 
Nelsons who were off their guard, seized Merry with 
one hand and the flag with the other, and was making 
off with his prize. But Merry was too quick for him. 
The captain’s hands were held, but his mouth was free. 
He puckered his lips into the warning cry ; then catch- 
ing the banner in his firm, white little teeth, he held on 
bravely until the other Nelsons had picked themselves 
up, and could come to his assistance. 

If once the flag should be taken outside of the city it 
would be captured. It was almost gone this time, but 
Merry’s teeth did good service. Bruce came back just 
in season to help his two comrades catch their captain as 
he was being dragged over the wali, and to capture the 
big Waller, who was so intent on keeping Merry’s hands 
fast and in effecting his own escape with his treasure 


a prisoner according to the laws of the game. 

‘Hurrah ! hurrah!” shouted the Captain, as the 
Waller seated himself under a tree to watch the rest of 
the play. That call brought the whole force of the 
enemy into the field. The two Nelsons who had gone 
out to reconnoiter had found five Wallers at home, who 
chased the besieging party back up the hill and began a 
desperate skirmish. Merry’s men were kept very busy. 
It required all six to keep off the intruders; for while 
two boys were engaged in pushing a Waller from the 
walls, another would occupy the attention of two or 
three Nelsons by racing round outside, popping his head 
up in all sorts of places, and pretending to have an in- 
tention to leap over and carry off the flag before their 


Wallers, who were becoming very reckless, dashing into 
the stone city, and making frantic dives at the banner, 
which the Nelsons protected by dancing round it and 
screaming like wild Indians. They tried to knock over 


some of the besiegers or to take them captives, but the 


‘“‘Of course they do, mamma. Ben is just as crazy as 


the blue silken folds, which bore a large gold N, and dis- — 


that he did not notice that he was surrounded, and was © 


eyes. This left only two to watch the three remaining | 
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April 8, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Wallers were active and agile, and squirmed over the 
walls or scrambled out of the doors on their hands and 
knees in a way remarkable to behold. The Nelsons 
could not spend too much time in following them, for 
there was the flag to be looked after. At length, how- 
ever, the Wallers were driven down the hill. For the 
second time the victory belonged to the owners of the 
blue flag. Merry began to feel radiant. There was 
another ‘‘ Hurrah for the Nelsons !” followed by a groan 
from the prisoner. 

‘‘They won’t try that again for one while, I guess,” 
said Lord Nelson. ‘‘ They’re pretty well tired out. You 
go down, Bruce. Go’way round by the woods on this 
side and hide, and when you get a good chance dash in 
and get the flag. They won't all come up here again, 
so we're all right, and maybe you could get it from one, 
you're so quick.”’ 

The Wallers were gone somewhere when Bruce ar- 
rived. Up the hill again? But perhaps he could get 
that flag before they could capture his. He laid his 
hands on the staff, but out from the woods dashed the 
owners of the city, and Merry’s best man was 4 prisoner ! 
The tide of victory was turning ; Merry felt that he could 
hardly bear it. He wanted to say it was ‘no fair.” Ile 
wanted to scold Bruce for being su venturesome ; but 
’ *Greater is he’—‘Greater is he,’ rang iu the little captain’s 
ears. Oh! why hadn’t he thought of keeping a man in 
hiding near theenemy before ? Why hadn’t he some one 
there when the Wallers were all away ? ‘To be sure, Le 
had no idea that they would all desert their camp at 
once ; but it was just his luck. Still, he would hold fast 
to his temper if he could ; so he clenched his fists and 
said nothing... Another Waller was captured. Oh! 
surely the Nelsons were going to win. Another Waller 
taken! They were becoming reckless. Five to 
three! Victory was certain. Three of the Nelsons 
went half-way down the hill, saw that there were but 
two inmates in the city, and made a bold dash 
the rest of the way. Then a shout came to Merry’s 
ears. He and his comrades listened eagerly, and 
ran out of their own town a little way dowa the hill to 
meet their companions. Of course they were returning 
with the banner of the enemy. But there was another 
shout. This time from the Nelsons’ camp. Merry 
turned quickly, just in time to sse a solitary Waller lay 
his hand on the staff of the blue flay, leap over the wall 


and shout, ‘‘ Waller! Waller!” Haunting the banner 
proudly over his head. 
Poor Merry! After all his victories, to be beaten at 


last! To see one man carry off the Nelson banner, just 
because the captain was off guard for one second! 
He was ready to do almost anything. He wanted to 
call himself names. He wanted to abuse his enemies. 
He wanted to throw himself on the ground and 
speak to nobody. He wanted to rush away home 
and hide himself, and not have anybody see him for 
two or three days. He did not want to witness his 
enemies’ triumph, nor did he want his companions’ 
sympathy. He would like to pull down his pile of stones 
and never play ‘‘ Capture Cities”’ again. 

But was that right? He had been beaten in a fair 
game. Did not the Wallers like victory as well as he 
would have done? Was that ‘Mr. Must-Win’ going to 
take possession of Merry, soul and body ? Merry had 
not forgotten the few words whispered by his mother, 
and as he leaned against a tree, struggling with his feel- 
ings and choking back the tears, he looked up into the 
blue sky and felt stronger. He would not forget that 
to rule one’s spirit is greater than to take acity. He 
wheeled around suddenly as the Nelsons and Wallers 
flocked from all sides. 

‘‘ That was all fair,” he said, as heartily as he could. 
‘« Nelsons are beaten. Hurrah for the Wallers !” and the 
men followed the example of their captain, and the 
woods resounded with a prolonged ‘‘ Hurrah !” 

The Wallers went home that evening in great triumph, 
and the blue banner, still bearing the marks of Merry’s 
white teeth, hung for many a day over the desk of the 
‘‘Duke of Wellington” in token of his grand success. 

But the angels looked down upon the deserted battle- 
field, and they*knew that the greater victory lay with 
little Lord Nelson. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
EEDLES and nails are two most important things. 
How many times aday in your home do you 
suppose either a needle or a nail is wanted? A girl 
rarely can drive a nail straight, and a boy rarely can put 
a needle into the cloth properly. When | am emperor 
of all the world I shall require all boys and girls to be 
taught both accomplishments before they are a dozen 
yearsold. The needle should be the first tool mastered, 
and the hammer next. Of course, not being an emperor, 
I have not succeeded in making my own boys and girls 
so useful to themselves and others, and 1 suppose other 
mothers are waiting till they are emperors before they 
undertake that work ; and so I suggest that the boys and 
girls take up the matter themselves. It would be agood 
plan to have a little friendly competition ; let the girls 


offer a prize to the boy who will sew a small seam and 
put a button on in the neatest manner, and the boys 
offer a prize to the girl who will nail two sides of a 
small box together and drive in a screw the neatest. 
Only, the girls (as usual) will have the hardest task, 
two tools instead of one being required. Try it, will 
you not? and report the result. You might raise a little 
money for Charity by getting some older friends to offer 
the prizes, which should be something really worth 
trying for, charging a small fee for the privilege of com- 
peting, and having an exhibition of the work and a 
public award of the — with a small admission fee. 


BRATTLEBORO’, March 11, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Ithank you for the lovely card you sent me. I intended to 
write you before, but I have been sick in bed two weeks. My 
mamma reads travels and history to me. And so while I was 
sick she read to me a great dealof thetime. My little sister Mar- 
jorie is learning her letters. She knows B, 0, C, 8S, 1, U, H, and 
A. I have been going to school ; but mamma is not going to send 
me for a while, because she wantsto have me get quite well be- 
fore I go again. The snow is quite deep here now. I wentto a 
sleighing party several weeks ago. After the ride we had sup 
per. I had a splendid time. Your niece, PAULINE S. H. 


Have you left Chicago permanently’ The suow will 
»0on be gone now. and I hope you will grow strong as 
soon as the weather is pan for out-of-door play. 


on TREAL, March 14, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

I send you one dollar which I earned myself. Thank you very 
much forthe pretty Christmas eard you sentme. We hadan Ice 
Palace ; it was lit up by electric light, and looked lovely. Did 
you come to the Carnival to see it? Now lI must say good-by. 

MINNIE M. 


No, I did not go to the Carnival. It was very mag. 


nificant, I am sure. 


KaALipa, lowa. March 1, 1884. 
Dear Atint Paliinee 

I would like to be one of your nephews. Pa has taken The 
Christian Union for sixteen years. And I like to read the littie 
letters. I am ten years old, and go to school, and study reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, geography, and dre wing. My brother 
and I have killed nine rabbits and three squirrels this winter. I 
have adog and a boat. We have had considerable snow this 
winter. [ have not been out much to-day, because 1 have the 
mumps. I have written too much already. 

Yours truly, SAMUEL R. H. 


I feel rather sorry to hear of the killing of the rabbits 
and squirrels; was it done ‘* just im fun,” or was there 
some good reason ” 


Davenvort, March 14. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thank you for the pretty card you sent me. It fs ditiereat 
from any I have yet received. The snow has not be: :. entirely 
off the ground since before Christmas. It is almost oi. vow. 

There are some nice hills behind our house, and we have had 
some fun sliding down hill this winter. If the cousins will read 
‘The Story of Siegfried.’’ they will find out where we got the 
names of ** Siegfried ’’ and ‘‘ Chriemhild.’’ Since I wrote you last 
we have got another little bantam, that has already laid several 
eggs. We have named her Ruth. Pretty soon we sha!! not be able to 
have names for all the chickens. Ruth is speckled. There is an exhi- 
bition of watercolors by Rowe, in the Academy of Sciences, Some 
thought they were quite fine. There was also oneby Turner The 
largest piece of earthenware left by the Mound-builders is owned 
by the Academy. They sent one just like it to the Smithsonian 


‘Institute lately. There area great many interesting things in the 


Academy, and you would have to come here and see them your- 
self, to know all about them. General Prentiss gave us a lect- 
ure about the battle of Shiloh, in which he was captured, a few 
nights ago. It was very interesting and exciting. The audienoe 
applauded him loudly. 

We received a package of choice seeds from The Christian 
Union yesterday. We thank you very much for them. It is time 
I should close now. Your loving niece, A. W. 


I wonder how many of my young people knew who 
the Mound-builders were? If any other of my nephews 
and nieces would like some flower-seeds, I think I have 
some for them, and I think they would not be too late 
for this spring, if 1 received a letter very soon giving me 
full name and address, and inclosing a stamp for post- 
age. 


CLEVELAND, Uhio, February 9, 1834 
Dear Aunt Patience : . 

I would like to be one of your nieces. I am twelve years old. 
I go to school, and study grammar, reading, writing, spelling, 
geography, aritbmetic, and music. I like to go very much. 

I have lived with my uncle and auntie almost three years. 
Auntie has taken The Christian Union ever since it was pub- 
lished, almost as long as she has been married. We consider it 
one of the family. I take lessons onthe piano. I have a bird. 
His name is Pete. He sings a great deal, and generally very 
loud ; especially if people are talking. It is vacation now, but 
school begins again next week. I received a good many Christ- 
mas presents. One wasa book, the “Pansy.” It is very nice. 
I had also acard album. Iam making a collection of cards, and 
have nearly seven hundred. 

I belong to a Mission Band. We meet every fortnight. Our 
leader is Mrs. L., the pastor’s wife. I take a little magazine 
called the ‘‘ Mission Dayspring.”’ I enjoy the letters in your 
department, and wanted to write to you before, but have not 
found time. We live atthe east end of this city, not far from 
Lake View Cemetery, where the remains of President Garfield 
are. They are in a vault, which is open, so we can see the casket 
covered with flowers, etc. There are soldiers there to keep 
guard allthe time. There is a wire fence just before the door to 
keep people from getting too close, and a box is fastened to it 
for people to drop money into for the Monument Fund. Visit- 
ors putinso much thatit averages about $2.50 every day. A 
great many people from all over the country, and some foreign- 
ers, go there. Last Decoration Day Mr. Hinsdale, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction here, an old friend of the dead President, 
was to deliver an address in the space near the vault, and ever 
so many people were there, when it began to rain. They went 
to the Congregational church which isthe largest building in 


this part of the city. I was one of the little girls who scattered 
flowers. Mr. Hinsdale wrote a book about General Garfield 
When the monument is built the President’s body will be moved 
to the place where it will stand. He was born a few miles from 
this cemetery, in a log house. His family live here in the winter. 
I have seen their house often. 

I have written enongh. I would like to have my letter printed 
sometime. I send my loveto you, and would like to see you 
very much. From your niece, Ore L. L. 


You have written a very nice letter, and I feel quite 
acquainted with you because you have told me so many 
interesting things about yourself and your home. Give 
my love to your dear aunt, thank her for her letter, and 
tell her I have been hoping to send her a personal an- 
swer, but have been disappointed. 


Canton, Pa., January 21, 1864. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

It is a long time since I liave written to you, but I hope not so 
long as t» be no longer one of your nieces, and I judge not from 
the pretty Christmas card I received, which I want to thank you 
for. 

Last school year 1 spentin the Seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y., 
and a very pleasant and busy yearit was. The place is one of 
the loveliest I have ever been in; the lake adds much tothe 
beauty of the town and to the enjoyment of the inhabitants. 

I was quite interested in * Dot’s”’ letter from Warsaw, N. Y., 
for it was once my home, and since leaving I have not only 
visited there, but have heard much in regard tothe salt wells. I 
now live in the vicinity of coal mines, but know very little more 
about them than I would hundreds of miles away. Our town has 
about twelve hundred inhabitants, and, like many others. is re- 
markable for—nothing in particular. 

The once quite famous summer resort, Minnequa Springs, is 
one and one-half miles north of here ; the hotel was burned several 
years ago, but is now being rebuilt. I wonderif you know that 
the summer homes of Mrs. E. L. Davenport, Frank Mayo, and 
Fanny Davenport are situated here’ They are, and often when in 
the cars I see people pointing them out to fellow-passengers as 
something quite wonderful. 

Last summer the managers of the Fresh-Air Fund sent forty 
children here, and we had two at our house ; they kept us busy 
and amused for two weeks, and made meglad. I livein the 
country. My love to the cousins and yourself. Hattie C. S. 


If you ever have an opportunity, I think you ought to 
find out about the coal mines ; any are very wonderful. 


Wersr Mass.. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write you a few words to let you know how 
Iam getting along. I am nine years old. My brother has a horse 
and buggy. Miss B. does not keep my school now. Miss A. 
keeps my school. My schoolmates and J have cut an ice-boat out 
of the ice, and we sail on it, and have a good time. Sometimes 
we go skating on one of my schoolmates’ pond, and have a good 
time. And sometimes we cut ice in pieces and sail them down 
the stream and jump across on them. When the snow was on 
the ground we would hitchtwo sleds together and get a lot of 
scholars on them and ride down hill on them. 

I can’t think of any more to write. 

Au revouir, Percy D. H. 


How do you make an ice-boat out of ice? Are you 
studying French ? and have you spelled both the French 
words i in your letter right ? 

A ffectionately, 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In bass, not in trout. 

In thin, not in stout. 

In wren, not in robin. 

In spool, not in bobbin. 
In shop, not in goods. 

In field, not in woods. 

In honor, not in guilt. 

In blade, not in hilt. 

The whole, at his post, is ofttimes asleep. 


Like Little Boy Blue or Little Bo-peep. 
Uncir Witt. 


February 12, 1884. 


AUNT PATIENCE. 


SQUARE WORD. 
2. Spiritless, 3. To sendforth. 4. To 


S. L. H. 


1. To makea note of, 


measure. 
GRAMMATICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 74 letters. 

My 29, 59, 7, 1, 70, 50, 16, 64, 53 is a verb, signifying to “‘ oppose.”’ 
My 52, 69, 15, 5 is one of the parts of speech. 

My 71, 48, 57, 27, 41, 66, 13 is another. 

My 26, 46 is a conjunction. 

My 40, 10, 67, 34 is an adjective, signifying ** mild ; forbearing."’ 
My 74, 36, 11, 4 is a verb, meaning “ to deprive of life.”’ 

My 58, 72, 42, 8, 56, 32 is a verb, signifying “‘ to return to life.” 
My 23, 54, 49, 62 is an adjective in the superlative rtenetamek! 

My 45, 18, 30 is an adverb, denoting affirmation. 

My 12, 61, 28, is a noun, meaning ‘a period of time.” 

My 35, 21, 44, 73, 14, 51 is a noun, signifying “ injury.” 

My 17, 2, 65, 43 is a noun, signifying “‘ a pledge.”’ 

My 38, 31, 6, 24 is a noun, signifying ** dominion.” 

My 68, 20, 3, 60 is an adjective, meaning ‘* not dense.”’ 

My 37, 68, 19 is a noun, denoting a small point or spot. 

My 47, 22 is a pronoun. 

My 9, 33, 25, 39 is an adjective, meaning “ very large.” 

My 55 is a article. 


My whole is a quotation from Milton. C. W. K. 
ANAGRAM PROVERB. 
‘* A gross lore lost ’ means nothing. M. C. 


The anonymous friend who is so severe in his criticisms cannot 
be very familiar with United States history. So far as we and 
the public generally “‘ are informed,’ Simon Cameron was Sec- 
retary of War under Lincoln until sent as Minister to Russia. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 13. 


Diamond.— 


A 
A..F 

ALIQUOT 
BLUED 
TOD 

T 


Acoustic Conundrum.—The letter A will make her ear. 
Fiistorical Enigma.—“ She is very good and much beloved.” 
Charade.—Cincinnati (Sin sin Nat 1. 
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TRIBUTE. 


By CaROLINE A. MASON. 


(The Rey. Epwarp A. Lawrence, D.D.: died into endless life, 
September 4, 1883. 
E are sighing in the shadow, 
He is singing in the sun ; 
Life with us is well-nigh over, 
Life with him is just begun. 


Ah! if we but knew, as he does, 
How divine a thing is death, 
We could hardly bear to linger, 
Drawing out our human breath. 


Happy spirit, free forever ! 
All earth’s limitations past— 
Free to do the Master’s bidding 
With untrammeled mind at last. 


Shod with strength, with wisdom girded, 
Wherewithal to do His will; 

Glad to run, with dauntless Peter, 
Some swift errand to fulfill. 


Pausing not to rest or idle, 
Fainting not for dust or heat ; 

Coming back to sit, with Mary, 
At the well-beloved feet. 


Haply he has talked with martyrs, 
Sung to David’s tuneful lyre, 

Walked with saints and seers and sages, 
Touched Isaiah’s harp of fire. 


Oh ' if to his dying vision 
Death’s dark vale illumined shone, 

W hat to him must be the splendor 
Round about the great White Throne! 


If to suffer with the Master 
He esteemed his earthly joy, 
Now to reign with him in glory, 
How ecstatic his employ! 


God be thanked! our loss his gain is : 
We will dry our streaming eyes: 

Tears but dim our vision, gazing 
Upward to yon happy skies, 


Where he dwells, serenely waiting, 
Till at length shall end the strife, 
And o’er us, too, Love shall whisper : 

Dying into endless life.” 


Firousurs, Mass. 


PAUL AT EPHESUS.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘“*And have tanght you publicly and from house to house.’’— 
Acts xx., 2. 

OR two years Paul carried on a settled ministry 

at Ephesus ; his Ephesian pastorate, therefore, is 

the average pastorate of the Congregational minister. 

In the twentieth chapter of Acts we have some hint of 

the secret of his success: ‘‘ Serving the Lord with all 


humility of mind and with many tears. . . . I kept back 
nothing that was profitable unto you. . . . [have taught 
you publicly and from house to house. . Testify- 


ing repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The spirit of this ministry was one of 
great earnestness. If Paul brought home many sheaves 
with rejoicing, he watered his seed with tears, and so 
had a right to claim the promise. He was influenced in 
his ministry neither by fear nor favor ; whatever would 
serve God he proclaimed, keeping back nothing, nor ask- 
ing what would be its effect upon his own reputation, 
reward, or advancement. He was pastor as well as 
preacher, carrying on his ministry from house to house. 
Then, as now I suspect it was this house-to-house min- 
istry that told in spiritual results. We have but five or 
six discourses of Jesus that could properly be called ser- 
mons ; the rest are pastoral conversations. 

‘* When divers were hardened, and believed not, he de- 
parted from them.” If Paul had lived in our time he 
would not have gone to a Free Religious convention to 
preach the Gospel to scoffers, he would not have fol- 
lowed Mr. Ingersoll around the country lecturing on In- 
gersollism, nor quoted at first or second hand from 
Tyndall, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer, in pulpit ad- 
dresses, in order to refute their errors. The Gospel is 
an invitation, and if men harden themselves against it, 
and will not have it, that is an end of the matter; it is 
useless to argue. If men are penitent, and long for par- 
don, but are in doubt whether pardon has been prom- 
ised, argument may serve to prove the authority and 
authenticity of the pardon ; if men are dissatisfied with 
themselves, and aspire after a higher and nobler life, ar- 
gument may serve to show them that the Life-Giver has 
come. But men that are satisfied with themselves and 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 18, 1884.—Acts 
xix., 8-22. 


| preaching. 


desire no pardon, men that are content in their death 
and desire no newness of life, men that set themselves to 
work to prove that pardon is impossible and that new- 
ness of life is a delusion—it is useless to argue with 
such. Follow Paul’s example, depart from them, and 
confine your teaching to willing and uspiring disciples. 
When jesting Pilate cynically cried out, ‘‘ What is 
truth ?” and departed without waiting for an answer, 
Christ did not call him back to reply to him. 


What are we to think of the statement that in Ephe- 
sus, eighteen hundred years ago, there were brought 
from the body of an Apostle handkerchiefs and aprons 
to the sick, and they were healed thereby? I am exceed- 
ingly unwilling to awaken skepticism in the mind of any 
Bible student respecting any Bible statement, but I do 
not wonder that this statement has been doubted, for I 
can see that such a miracle as this is unlike those else- 
where recorded in the New Testament, and has a certain 
familiar resemblance to the legendary miracles of the 
Middle Ages, with its accompanying worship of relics, 
now universally discarded by Protestant Christians and 
many intelligent Roman Catholics. There are two anal- 
ogous cases in the New Testament ; one the healing of 
the woman who touched the hem of Christ’s garment— 
and in that case I believe a careful study of the narrative 
shows that she was healed, not by the garment, but by 
the direct forth putting will of Christ himself—the other 
the case of the sick who were placed so that the shadow 
of Peter might fall upon them (Acts v., 15), in which 
case there is no assertion and no indication that any one 
was healed. It must be remembered that Ephesus was 
a city given over to magic, and that, as in the days of 
Moses there were reasons why Moses should be able to 
do everything the magicians pretended todo, much more 
in this case were there reasons why Paul, by the power 
of Christ, should do all and more than all that was done 
or pretended to be done by the exorcists. One thing, 
however, must not be forgotten, that the truth of Paul’s 
teaching andits authority and its divine inspiration de- 
pend in no wise upon single, isolated, and exceptional 
miracles, and one may be equally a devout believer of 
the Scripture whether he thinks the miracles of healing 
were wrought by Paul's garments or whether he thinks 
this a mistaken expression of the time shared by the nar- 
rator or subsequently incorporated in the narrative. 


The whole question of demoniacal possession is in- 
volved in great mystery. For myself, 1 believe that, as 
some men possess great and mysterious power over 
their comrades, sometimes for good and sometimes for 
evil, in like manner disembodied spirits exercise a pow- 
erful and perhaps sometimes a controlling influence 
over those who have surrendered themselves to it. I 
believe we live in the midst of a spiritual world which 
touches us and impresses itself upon us and influences us, 
and that we have to fight against principalities, and pow- 


ers, and the Prince of Darkness, as well us against flesh 


and blood. I believe that no man is equal to this battle un- 
aided, and that as he has all spiritual forces of evil arrayed 
against him, so he needs to ally to himself all the 
spiritual forces of good ; that as he needs for his inspira- 
tion the highest, best, and purest human companion- 
ship, so he needs the highest, best, and purest spiritual 
companionship ; and that it is only in the name and by 
the power of Jesus Christ, the living, the ascended, the 
immortal Jesus Christ, that he can be insured against 
the assaults of these evil ones, or be delivered from 
them when, by his own neglect, folly, and wayward 
will, he has surrendered himself to their awful con- 
trol. Holding these broad beliefs, and believing that 
spiritual possession is a modern and present fact in 
human experience, I have no difficulty in reading liter- 
ally the story of the conflict between Paul and the 
Ephesian exorcists. 


‘** They brought their books together and burned them 
before all, and they counted the price of them and found 
it fifty thousand pieces of silver,” equivalent to between 
eight and ten thousand dollars. This was a revival that 
was worth something, because this was a repentance 
that cost something. This is the only repentance and 
this the only revival that is worth anything. The repent- 
ance that exhausts itself in tears, the revival that expends 
itself in exaltation, is a failure before God, andis rightly 
scoffed at by worldly men. Every repentance should 
be accompanied by deeds meet for repentance, every 
revival by the fruits of a new and divine life. When 
men sacrifice the interests that have been gained by 
fraud and falsehood, by violations of the law of love 
and the golden rule, they give better evidences of their 
piety than can ever be given by public prayers and re- 
cited experiences. Some of these men doubtless lived 
by the curious arts which they practiced, and when 
they burned their books their business was gone. This 
is faith in God—to do what he bids, leaving him to take 
care of the consequences; this was the repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ 
which Paul subsequently reminded the elders of the 
Ephesian Church constituted the staple of his Ephesian 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. — 
PAUL AT EPHESUS.—ACTS XIX., 8-22. 


By EmiLty HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


WE one Paul first began to preach at Ephesus the 
people paid very little attention to him. There 
were many silversmiths there who made a great 
deal of money by selling little silver images of their 
heathen gods; and there were other men. who pre- 
tended to have power over evil spirits, to send them on 
their errands, and to bring people good or bad fértune 
by means of their conjurers’ tricks. But none of them 
were afraid of a poor tent-maker, who worked at night 
that he might be able to-preach about the Lord Jesus in 
the daytime. They went on carving their silver images, 
and learning new tricks out of their lying books, until 
by and by wonderful things began to be told about this 
new preacher. Wherever the people met, on the streets, 
in the shops, at the market-place, they were talking 
about him. This Paul, it was said, had laid his hands 
upon sick people, and healed them by a touch ; he had 
such power over evil spirits that he could cast them out 
altogether by commanding them in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

‘“QOh yes,” one would say, ‘‘ and I can tell something 
more wonderful still. There are many who wish to be 
healed who cannot go to this Paul, and when he is too 
busy to go to them their friends have taken some of his 
garments and laid them upon the sick, and the disease 
departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
them.”’ 

Some of the conjurers thought if it was true that such 
wonders were done by the name of the Lord Jesus, they 
could do them as well as Paul. So they went to a house 
where there was a man who had a wicked spirit. He 
was like a wild beast, he was so fierce and strong and 
cruel. There were seven of the men who went. They 
were brothers, and their father was one of the chief 
priests of the Jews. They stood before the man with 
the evil spirit, and said : ‘‘ We command you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preaches, to come out of him.” 

It was not just speaking the name of Jesus that could 
cure the sick. You remember Peter said ‘‘ his name, 
through faith in his name,” made the lame man whole. 
These sons of the priest knew nothing about faith in 
Jesus, the Son of God, so they could do nothing. The 
evil spirit, instead of obeying them, cried out, ‘‘ Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know, but who are ye? And the 
man in whom the spirit dwelt leaped upon them, and 
overcame them, so that they fled out of the house naked 
and wounded. 

The news of this strange adventure spread through all 
the city. People said this must indeed be a great name 
which even the evil spirits knew, and this man must 
have the power of God who could cast out with the 
touch of his garments the terrible spirits that could 
overcome seven strong men. 

So every day there were more and more that believed 
and were ready to confess and forsake their evil deeds. 
They came and told openly what dishonest ways they 
had used to deceive the people. Some of them had 
curious books, written upon parchment, and very costly. 
They pretended to teach things which only God could 
know, and by their help the conjurers used to perform 
their wonderful acts which made the ignorant people 
think they were gods, | 

But when these men really became servants of the 
Lord Jesus they took their books, and brought them out 
to the street, and burned them before all the people. 
That was a very costly bonfire, for the books were valued 
at fifty thousand pieces of silver ; but it showed to every 
one that these believers were really in earnest, and had 
taken up the service of the living God for all their 
lives. 

So Paul found. many helpers at Ephesus, and every 
day the number grew. There were the sick who had 
been healed by him, and even the evil spirits who testi- 
tied to the power of Jesus. And there were the men 
who first believed and then confessed their deeds, for- 
saking their evil ways, and destroying everything that 
might tempt them to return tothem. That is the only 
safe way to do with anything that may tempt us to do 
wrong—to put it out of our hands forever. When people 
are in earnest they can always find ways to help, and it 
is not strange that the story tells us, ‘‘So migntily grew 
the word of God, and prevailed.” 


— 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF SELF-SACRIFICE.’ 


By THE Rev. E. A. WASHBURN. 


“* Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’—Matt. v., 3. 


E will ask what Christ means by poverty of» 


spirit, and why he connects it with this promise 
of the kingdom of heaven. We will go back to the time 
and circumstances when he spake, and summon before 
us the crowd who listened. It was when over all Judea 
there was the burning expectation of a kingdom of God, 
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of an anointed Prophet and King, who should throw 
down the mighty from their seats, and lift them of low 
degree ; and doubtless there were gathered about him 
chiefly the poor, the suffering of every sort, who hoped 
to hear from him the fulfillment of their hopes. We 
can thus understand the strange, grand form of words 
like his. He declared that ‘‘the kingdom of heaven” 
was come, and himself the true Messiah of it. It was 
for ‘‘the poor in spirit.” Now we utterly mistake the 
sense Of such words if we think that they refer only to 
men of humble condition in life, and that they were 
alone to be blessed. It directly lays the emphasis on 
the inward character of the man. Instead of a eulogy 
on poverty or a promise of blessing to a class, this bene- 
diction was for the special purpose of lifting the crowd 
before him from their false dreams to the reality. They 
looked for a revolution of the agrarian sort, a kingdom 
which should make them sharers with the rich. He 
said to them, Your poverty is not itself a claim to the 
favor of God; it is poverty of spirit you need. Nor is 
the reading, ‘‘ Blessed in spirit are the poor,” nearer the 
sense, but a most forced.construction. Nor, again, can 
we interpret him as some Romish divines do, who find 
here the authority for their monastic orders, the “‘ spirit- 
ually poor ;” those who have taken the vow of volun- 
tary poverty. There is no trace of that ascetic notion 
of the Exssene or the Jater monk in the character of 
Christ. He did not, like those, separate himself from 
the society of men and women. He came eating and 
drinking like others. It is to lose the very reality of 
that primitive religion to think that its poverty of spirit 
implied a vow of outward dress, or food, or manner of 
living. 

We reach, then, its true design. It was acharacter of 
_ mind and heart Christ taught. Poverty of spirit is, like 
him, the absence of that personal desire of worldly 
things, the putting away of selfish affections, of selfish 
aims, whatever our lot in life. In a word, it is self- 
renunciation. It is not merely humility, although that 
is part of it, for that may mean chiefly a passive disposi- 
_tion ; but this self-sacrifice, which is the supreme, active 
principle of the whole character. He preaches to the 
rich and poor alike their true equality as bound in the 
natural and social tie; he preaches the heart of love to 
man. We are not to think that he only, or chiefly, 
speaks of a reward, a blessing in the world to come. 
Not that poverty is a sad lot, and they are to bear it with 
submission ; not that this life is a life of burdens alone, 
and that hereafter alone they are to look for consolation. 
This is to lose sight of the whole drift of his discourse. 
He tells them of a present kingdom. It is now, it is 
here. His kingdom is this reality of a self-renouncing 
life. Inthis poverty of spirit they were to find a real 
wealth, a genuine happiness, a royalty like His who 
came to dwell among men, and to live for the unselfish 
purpose of serving men. 

We come into the presence of God, and here we recog- 
nize the meaning of poverty of spirit : humility, self-abne- 
gation ; all the p¢tty distinctions, the empty ambitions of 
mankind, vanish, and whatever our wealth or rank, we 
are nothing but creatures of the dust, and have no claim 
save on his mercy, no virtue save the humility that 
renounces all virtue. But when we return to the daily 
world, at once the social barriers rise between us and 
the lowlier sinner who has just knelt by our side. We 
come to Him, acknowledging with tears of thankfulness 
his forgiveness of our wrongs; but, alas! in daily life it 
seems impossible to act on it. There is a coce of social 


etiquette to be complied with. There are affairs of 


trade which are not precisely in keeping with the rule 
of Christ. It seems as if the pure precept must, like the 
pure ray of light, be bent as it passes into the grosser 
medium of our ordinary world. 

Now, the true power of Christ’s Gospel is directly to 
uproot such falsehood. We are to carry into our daily 
life one principle—the spirit of an unselfish action. 
This is the religious life. Nothing can be further from 
the spirit of Christianity than neglect of social duty, 
which the Church of Rome canonized. The king who 
forsook his throne to be a brother in the monastery ; 
the Pope who, instead of stemming the tide of corrup- 
tion, gave up his chair, and returned to his cowl ; that 
Celestin whom Dante anathematized as guilty of the 
“gran refiuto,” is the type of a false Christianity. We 
are not called on, when we renounce the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, to give up its social ties, its natural 
pursuits ; to wear, like John Baptist, a leathern girdle, 
and dwell in the desert ; to put on a sanctity that con- 
sists in a peculiar speech or costume or employment. 
Such an ideal of a Christian life will end, as it has 
always done, in a religion that makes us unfitted for 
common life, austere, self-centered, and too often in 
that spiritual sloth and pride which may lurk as truly 
under the cow] as in the gay robe of fashion. But, like 
our Master, we are to mingle with men and have our 
holiness in exercise. The life of Christ consecrates 
every social tie of household or neighborhood. Wealth 
or rank is not inconsistent with our true Christian call- 
ing. There may be the heart of self-sacrifice in the 
owner of millions, and there may be the heart of social 


principle of social duty. But it teaches this ‘‘ poverty 
of spirit,” which makes each feel, whatever his rank, 
whatever his wealth, that he is the servant of the 
one Master; and all he has, not for his hoarding, his 
ease, but for the service of God and his followers. 
Such a precept leads to the most real benevolence. 
Who has the Christian intellect ? It is he who pursues 
knowledge in the desire, not of personal reputation, but 
of a truth that shall make the world wiser and happier 
for his toil ; and in that poverty of spirit, whether it be 
a Kepler studying the stars, or a Raphael painting his 
Madonna, or a Hooker expounding the laws of the 
church, it is a sacred calling. Who is the great man in 
Christ’s detinition ? He who, if God have made him a 


ruler in the State, rules in his fear, and loves justice and 


mercy more than hisambition. It is so in every calling. 
We may pursue our trade or profession for the noble 
end of a Christian life, or for money-getting and its 
rivalries. It is here we want our religion. It is no life 
of isolated feeling, no untrue sentiment, that makes us 
wise and strong. We have our hours of devotion, but 
we can only find in the actual duties of our calling the 
true exercise of piety. 

And here, finally, is the law of ethics. This is Hap- 
piness—nay, nobler, Blessedness. It sets before us the 
plain contrast between the selfish and the unselfish 
standard. It gives the man of business a reward in the 
consciousness of a well-spent life, and in the happiness 
of labor for true ends. It gives the Christian scholar 
the wealth of the truth. It gives the man of social emi- 
nence a healthy, cheerful spirit, and the power of a true 
influence above the folly of the world around him. It 
gives the same wealth to the rich or the poor, the man of 
toil or the man of ease, if each has acted in the same 
spirit. Test this Gespel by the life, and you shall find 
that this beatitude of Christ means a reality. Such is 
the Gospel of our Lord ; I know no other for the private 
or the social heart. If we have lived our years, and not 
found this truth, we have gained the world and lost our 
own souls. If we have so learned Christ’s religion, 
whatever our calling, our lot in wealth or in poverty, 


we have our reward. . 


Blessed Lord,! who has taught us in thine own perfect 
sacrifice the meaning of thy holy Word, make our lives, 
we beseech thee, after the image of thy lowliness ; and 
grant us that true poverty of spirit which shall fill our 
hearts with the durable riches of thy grace, that, having 
nothing, we may possess all things in thee and for thee, 
from whom cometh the blessing of the life that is and is 


tocome. Amen. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


\ A JE select from the columns of an English paper 

extracts containing, in part, the religious 
views of General Gordon. Such a man is always inter- 
esting, and the spiritual life that develops a character of 
such strength must, when revealed, be helpful : 


‘‘The religious convictions of General Gordon play so 
conspicuous a part in his political actions that it may be 
worth while to endeavor to form some idea of the theologi- 
cal ideas which dominate his life. To begin with, General 
Gordon is a believer in the pre-existence of the soul. ‘I 
think,’ he wrote, in January, 1876, ‘that this life is only 
one of a series of lives which our incarnated part has lived. 
I have little doubt of our having pre-existed ; and that, also, 
in the time of our pre-existence we were actively employed.’ 

‘““aLL THINGS FORE-ORDERED. 


‘‘In the present life, everything that happens to man, of 


good or evil, he believes was settled from all eternity—or, as 


he onee phrased it, ‘one million million years ago’—by a 
Higher Power, who is infinite wisdom. ‘ No comfort is 
equal to that which he has who has God for his stay, who 
believes, not in words, but in fact, that all things are or- 
dained to happen, and must happen. He who has this has 
already died, and is free from the annoyance of this life.’ 
Upon this General Gordon insists with ever-varying degrees 
of emphasis. ‘If we could take all things as ordained, and 
for the best, we should indeed be the conquerors of the 
world. I cannot separate the existence of a God from his 
preordination and direction of all things, good and evil. 
The latter he permits, but still controls.’ ‘ Thut evil should 
be permitted by Infinite Wisdom is,’ he once observed, “a 
tough morsel to believe; but it is true.’ The accomplished 
fact is, therefore, to him the will of God; but before the 
fact is accomplished it is difficult to ascertain what the 
Divine will is. Everything that happens to-day, good or 
evil, is settled and fixed, and it is no use fretting over it ; 
but what will happen to-morrow is known to God alone, 
who will direct in the right path those who seek his guidance. 
‘“ THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO GORDON. 


‘¢Tn one very remarkable passage in his letters he tells again 
the story of the Gospels: ‘I will tell you a story of 1,848 
years ago. There was a workman of Bethlehem who did 
not agree with the great teachers of an old religion, who an- 
swered them roughly, and who did not conform to their 
views, or pay them the attention to which they were ac- 
customed. Hewas always in the slums, with very dubious 
characters. This annoyed the Church class. ‘‘ Why doyou 
frequentithose slums ?’’ He said, ‘‘ These slums need me to go 
to them ; for they are sick at heart, and I bear them good 
news. I tell them they are worth something, in spite of 


| their ill-deeds, I tell them their God is a merciful God, and 


that he has worked out their salvation not for their merits.”’ 
Now, these slum people liked their visitor. He had kind 
words forthem. He did not look on them as pariahs. He 
rather encouraged these people, and he never said words of 
despair against their evil ways; but he pointed out that 
happiness resulted from a holy life. His strong rebukes 
were against the white-robed, clean, respectable people 
who thought they were everything that was good, because 
they had prayer-meetings and sacrifices, and washed their 
hands before eating. Well, you know this story. The good 
people could not bear the home-thrusts they received, so 
they murdered him. They were too good to do it directly, 
but they worked up otbers to do it. The slum people liked 
this man; he was never hard on them. Some very dubious 
characters were well received by him; but he was not polite 
to those who thought themselves good. He found fault with 
the invitations they gave to dinner, though he was their 
guest. He would have called on the ‘‘ divorced.”’ He would 
have tried to cheer their life, and have aided them to see 
that, though the clerical party would not notice them, they 
were still God’s children. Fancy that none of those slum 
people ever went to church, or ever gave asacrifice. They 
were like our own slum people. They would not have liked 
any of the clerical people to come among them, for the 
clerical people would have exclaimed, “Iam better than 
you ;’’ and huiman nature does not like that, and will never 
crush and crowd to hear it.’ 
**NO ETERNAL DAMNATION. 


‘* Nothing seems to rouse his indignation so much as the 
doctrine of eternal damnation. General Gordon himsel! has 
never felt the least doubt about his own salvation, not be- 
cause of bis worthiness, but of the infinite goodness of God. 
A passage from a letter written in 1878 on this subject is 
very much to the point: ‘I may say I have died suddeniy 
over a hundred times ; but in these deaths I have never felt 
the least doubt of our salvation. Nothing can be more abject 
and miserable than the usual conception of God. Accept 
what I say—namely, that he has put us in a painful posi- 
tion (I believe with our perfect consent, for if Christ came 
to do his will, so did we, his members) to learn what le is, 
and that he will extricate us. Imagine to yourself what 
pleasure would it be to him to burn us or totorture us? Can 
we believe any human being capable of creating us for such 
a purpose? Would it show his power? Why, he is omnip- 
otent! Would it show hisjustice? He is righteous—no one 
will deny it! We credit God with attributes which are ut- 
terly hateful to the meanest of men. Looking at our dark- 
ness of vision, how can he be what we credit him with? I 
quite wonder at the long time it kas taken us to see that the 
genera! doctrine of the church is so erroneous. Think over 
what I say. Is not the preaching of every place of worship 
you have ever entered this: “If you do well you will be 
saved ; if you do ill you will bedamned.’’ Where is the Gos- 
pel of ‘‘ good news”’ inthis? [ know it, for the law says it ; 
it is implanted in every human being, but the ** good news ”’ 
is, ‘‘ Whatever you do, God, for his Son’s sake, pardons you;”’ 
and thus the love of God constraineth us from evil. Forone 
feels that, enticing as evil is, it is not to be compared to the 
peace one derives from being in accord with him. When one 
thinks of the millions on whom Weighs that yoke of bondage 
one wonders. Ido not know a single person who says the 
reaitruth straight out. When one thinks of the real agony. 
one has gone through in consequence of false teaching, it 
makes human nature angry with the teachers who have 
added to the bitterness of life. 

““THE FUTURE LIFE. 


‘** Speaking of the future, hesays: ‘ The future world must 
be much more amusing, more enticing, and more to be de. 
sired than this world, putting aside its absence of sorrow 
and sin. The future world has somehow been painted to 
our minds as a place of continuous praise, and though we 
may not say it, yet one cannot help feeling that if thus, it 
would be monotonous. It cannot be thus; it must be a life 
of activity, for happiness is dependent upon activity. Death 
is cessation of movement. Life is all movement.’ 

***T believe,’ he writes on another occasion, ‘in our active 
employment in future life, and like the thought. We shall, 
I think, be far more perfect ina future life, and indeed go 
on toward perfection, but never attain it.’ 

‘“‘His religious creed is not unlike that of Cromwell. In 
essentials it is the same, but the humanitarianism and 
catholicity of the nineteenth century have tempered the 
severity of the Puritanism of the Commonwealth.’’—{ Pall 
Mall Budget. 


MISSION NOTES. 
JAPAN AND MADAGASCAR. 

Rejuvenescent Japan still challenges attention by the 
rapid progress she is making; and in no respect is that 
progress more remarkable than in the reception given to the 
Gospel. In 1879, Dr. N. G. Clark, in an able paper, ‘* Ten 
Years in Japan,’’ thus, for substance, sums up the work of 
the church of Christ during that period: ‘ Less than ten 
converts ten years ago; no church; no native agency; no 
schools ; no missionary devoted to preaching ; the scantiest 
Christian literature, and that from China: and placards 
everywhere denouncing the very name of Christian: this 
in 1869. In 1879, 2,500 professing Christians, and three 
times as many adherents ; a fine body of native preachers ; 


Christian schools; a Christian literature, of which more - 


than 100,000 portions of the New Testament, with editions 
of the Life of Christ and other works reckoned by thou- 
sands, found ready sale; a Christian newspaper circulating 
freely ; and 160 devoted men and women from foreign lands 
engaged as missionaries.’’ This is the change of a decade, 
so far as figures can compass it. Of this record President 
Seelye, of Amherst, was moved to say: “‘ Japan is not only 
open to the Gospel as never before, but never before has the 
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Gospel wrought such great and speedy changes as during 
these last seven years inJapan. . . . Thereis nothing 


in the history of the world to compare with it. . .. 
Even Madagascar offers nothing to compare with Japan. 
Japan is ready for the Gospel; the Gospel is readily chang- 
ing it.” 

One year later the American Board reported 121 members 
added to 16 churches, of which 12 were self-sustaining, and 
five had installed pastors; and 210 students were in the 
higher schools. 

The next year witnessed one new church of 38 members, 
and 192 received on confession of faith—a total of 722, April 
1, 1881, and progress all along the lines of education, evan- 
gelism, and hospital work. 

A year later, and another new church is reported, and 
additions to each of the 18, amounting to 204. Most of 
these churches were self-supporting. Great public meetings 
were held during this year, which attracted widespread 
attention. 

The year ending April 1, 1883, was in many respects the 
most remarkable of all, considering that the widespread re- 
vival of the last fifteen months began in January of this 
year, and prepared the way for the General Missionary Con- 
ference at Osaka and the Triennial Conference of Native 
Christians at Tokio. These meetings were among the most 
powerful on record, and their influence is by no means 
spent. The Week of Prayer, January, 1884, following the 
great ingathering of 1883, was, if possible, of still deeper 
interest, reaching into a second week, with anticipations of 
still greater displays of Divine power. The American 
Board organized its twentieth church, and installed a pas- 
tor, in January last. The additions to these churches in 
1883 amounted to 465, of which number 90 were to the 
church at Imabari, and 89 tothe church at Anaka—a gain 
of 42 per cent. 

The latest estimates put the number of Protestant com- 
municants at not less than 7,000 in somewhat more than 100 
churches—an increase of over 1,600 during last year. This 
is almost a trebling in five years. Progress in all directions 
is equally marked, especially in Christian education. The 
schools of the missions were never so full. Moreover, mis- 
sions are being carried into remoter parts of the Empire, 
even into Tero. 

Mr. De Forest, returning to his work after an absence of 
a year or two, is met by such letters as these: ‘‘I know you 
will be surprised tosee the growth of the work. God stayed 
by it, even though he did let so many of his servants rest. 
Iam so happy in it. Never was so contented in my life !”’ 
He finds one church doubled twice in twenty-one months. 
He bimself says: ‘‘ What a pleasure to find such a spirit of 
unity among the Christians here! We have four churches 
in this city, and other societies have four more. Said one 
to me, ‘ We used to call ourselves the four churches; but 
now we call ourselves the eight churches.’ Certain 
it is now that the Master has visited this land—unay, is abid- 
ing in the hearts of his children with power.”’ 

Taking in the wide range of national affairs, these last five 
years have not only not witnessed any reaction, but, on the 
contrary, a more liberal spirit, a wider diffusion of Christian 
ideas and literature, the formation of a native Bible and 
Tract Society, and, it is said, thestudy of the Scriptures even 
by the Mikado and other high officials, encouraged by a 
message from the Emperor of Germany. From Japan, 
Corea seems most likely to be reached, thus to be paid back 
with interest, good measure and better quality, for what 
of letters and religion long ago came to Japan from her 
shores. 

No one who knows how to pray needs to be asked to plead 
for Japan, that this precious wave of spiritual interest and 
power may not be stayed till it has swept over the Empire, 
and the nation is Christian to the glory of Christ our Lord. 
Let no one dismiss these notes of progress hastily. They 
will be found to index the most remarkable work of grace in 
modern, if not in all times. 


Queen Ranavalona ITT. was crowned November 22. Mala- 
gasy and English papers give quite full accounts of the inte- 
resting occasion, which brought together the greatest assem- 
bly of Hovas ever seen, estimated at two hundred and fifty 
thousand, and even higher. Instead of soldiers, boys and 
girls from the city schools of Antareanarivo were appointed 
to meet her Majesty, and a place of honor was assigned to 
the schools of both city and country in attendance. In this, 
as ona former occasion, the Bible honored. On the 
canopy under which she sat were inscribed in Jetters of gold, 
“«Giory to God in the highest,”’ ‘‘ Peace on earth,’’ “‘Good 
will toward men,”’ ‘‘God be with us;’’ and in her speech 
were the quotations, ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation,”’ and 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.”’ A spe- 
cial reception was given to the teachers of the schools, and a 
special charge of fidelity. Thus far the Queen seems dis- 
posed to carry out the Christian rule of her predecessor which 
did such honor both to her head and heart. May God grant 
her continuance! This would seem to be a good time to get 
before us the present status of Christian work in Madagas- 
car, the past record of which is so phenomenal, and signal- 
ized both by the martyr-spirit and Bible trinmphs in the ab- 
sence of the missionary. We have before us the exhaustive 
report of Mr. Abraham Kingdom, whose relations to that 
work enable him to speak advisedly. In the front appears 
the joint work of the London and the Friends’ Missionary 
Socicties. It is noticeable that they work together. Then 
follows the Norwegian and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, of the High Church of England. The Norwegian 
is prosperous, with atheological and otherschools, and med- 
ical work. The High Church Mission makes headway 
slowly. The Jesuits also have a mission, but of this Mr. 
Kingdom says: ‘‘ Their progress has been slow, and, do what 
they will, they cannot make headway, and now their chances 
are worse than“ever. In allcharity letfit'be%said, that if 


they had been as diligent in the Master’s service as they 
have been in intriguing they might have had far more satis- 
factory results.’’ 

To turn now to the great work of the London Socie 
ty and the co-operating Friends. The London Society 
employs 31 missionaries, 61 ordained natives, and 3,673 
native evangelists. The church members number 62,- 
768, in a Christian community of nearly 200,000. Their 
schools number 808, reaching 71,411 scholars ; school fees 
amount to about $4,000, and !ocal contributions to $14,500. 
The legal code requires all children between the ages of 
four and sixteen to attend school and be registered. Prot- 
estant missions reach not less than 130,000 through their 


schools. The power of Christianity is felt most deeply in 


the central province of Imerina, and more especially in the 
capital, around whose large churches the smaller are 
grouped for oversight. From the center the light shades away 
into other provinces, and is lost in heathen darkness among 
the Sakalavas. It is admitted that there is not here ‘‘the 
fervid life there was when the infant church of Madagascar 
emerged out of the fiery furnace of trial.’’ The present 
emergency may serve to kindle it. There must be some 
life where in ten years just past about $200,000 have been 
raised for evangelistic work, besides the erection of 700 
chapels, and a great outlay for 64,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and thousands of educational and religious publi- 
cations. There are special schools for training pastors 
and teachers of both sexes, and a skillfully conducted 
press, where also good work is done in lithography. 
It is said that the Malagasy youth could not get on in 
geography because of their inability to handle the hard 
names with certain consonantal sounds; so a system of 
‘*fonetic’’ spelling was adopted, and ‘‘the result was mar- 
velous.’’ 

The French invasion is the one cloud over the prospects of 
this nation. And this is made still more serious by the ac- 
cumulating evidence that this movementof the French upon 
Madagascar is consonant with the revival of the slave trade 
to furnish laborers for island plantations, of which there are 
many in the Indian Ocean. Thus Mr. Goodrich says: ‘‘ Were 
France to possess the Northwest of Madagascar, she would 
easily ship slaves as engagés libres, and she could establish 
sugar plantations in this island itself, obtaining thus, at hand, 
her engagés at small cost.’’ At present they are taken from 
the west coast to Bourbon for ten years at nominal wages, 
the agent often receiving sixty pounds for an adult. ‘‘ The 
treatment they receive at the hands of their masters is 
generally of the most brutal description, and it is absolutely 
impossible for them to get any reparation.’’ From many 
notes at hand it would seem that slavery is far from dead. 
From Morocco to Mozambique and through the central parts 
of Africa slavery is rife. There is yet a great work for anti- 
slavery and evangelical alliance societies, as well as Chris- 
tian governments, todo. And as for Madugascar, with Mr. 
Kingdom, we say: ‘* May the troubles which the Jesuits 
have been the means of bringing to the fair mission field of 
Madagascar soon vanish, and may the time soon come when 
the light shall dawn upon the tens of thousands of Malagasy 
who are struggling after a nobler and better life.”’ 


A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


HE Home of Industry and Refuge for Discharged 
Convicts began its work in 1879, in Water Street, 
New York, under the superintendency of a man who 
had spent thirty-five years in various prisons in various 
parts of the world. In 1878 he completed a four 
years’ sentence in Sing Sing prison, the parting salute 
from his keeper being, ‘‘ We will keep your place for 
you six weeks ; you will be back by that time.” Shortly 
after his discharge he came under religious influence, 
the result of which was a transformed character. Know- 
ing the temptations to which discharged convicts were 
subject, he desired to establish a home for them where 
they would be temporarily sheltered and employed, and 
receive encouragement to start on the way of an honest 
life. Forty-eight hours after the Home was opened six 
homeless men found shelter in it; in two years this 
home has sheltered 295 men, most of whom came direct 
from prison. The Home in Water Street soon became 
too small to meet the demands made upon it, and a 
larger house was obtained at 37 Bleecker Street. This 
in a short time proved inadequate, and the building 40) 
East Houston Street was purchased. The basement is 
a workshop for making brooms and brushes ; on the first 
floor is a chapel, with seating capacity for 200 persons, 
and the same floor contains an office, library, wash and 
bath room ; the second floor is used by the Superintend- 
ent and asa place for storing the goods manufactured ; 
the third and fourth floors have dormitories with ac- 
commodations for forty-two men. 

At present the work of the home is greatly restricted 
for want of space in the manufacturing department. 
From twenty-five to thirty dozen brooms are made a day 
by the inmates ; the material is the best that can be pur- 
chased, and the work is well done. The best way to 
help this enterprise is to purchase the articles manufact- 
ured, and by creating a demand enable the managers 
to increase their opportunities forwork. The men are 
paid by the piece; all that they are able to earn above 
the expense of their board and lodging is paid to them 
in money. A twofold good is gained by this method : 
the men feel that they are not objects of charity, and 
they are taught trades which will be useful to them and 
help them to lead honest lives when they have graduated 
from the Home. 


At a recent prayer-meeting held in the chapel, a man 
about thirty-five years of age wandered in so drunk that 
he did not know where he was. When the question was 
asked the Superintendent, ‘“What will you do with him?” 
the answer was, ‘‘ Oh, we never let a fellow go ; we will 
put him to bed, and in the morning we will wash him 
and dress him, and then we will see if we cannot put 
him on his feet.” One of the most noted gentlemen 
singers of Brooklyn delighted the men on a recent even- 
ing by attending their prayer-mecting and singing for 
them ; he sang the verses of many of the hymns most 
familiar to them, and they joined in the chorus. It was 
a peculiar sight, the tall, strong, refined man standing 
among those poor fellows who were almost at the bot- 
tom of the ladder of degradation, his cultivated voice 
giving intense pleasure, as intense as it ever gave among 
an audience of people educated to appreciate it. 

When we remember that a discharged prisoner returns 
to his old haunts without money, without friends, an 
outcast from society, without occupation or the knowl- 


edge which would enable him to find an occupation, and 


without character, is itany wonder that so large a percent- 
age return to the prisons? It is only when Christian people 
will arouse to the necessity of opening for them homes 
where they will not feel the vast difference between 
themselves and their surroundings, where all are work- 
ing together for the same purpose, that we can hope to 
reduce the number of returned convicts; when those 
who possess talents are willing to use them for the good 
of these degraded, and many times more unfortunate 
than wicked, men, a ray of light will enter hearts that 
have been made hard by circumstances and surround- 
ings rather than by nature. 


PULPIT GLEAMS. 

HE wind blew and great clouds of dust filled the 

streets last Sunday morning, but this did not prevent 
the people from assembling in their usual numbers in the 
several churches. The curiosity-seeker and the man who 
attends church only to be entertained were not abroad, 
so that preachers had the pleasure of preaching to peo- 
ple who came to hear them, and who hoped by the in- 
struction received to be enabled to bear the burdens, 
cares, and anxieties of the week. 

Mr. Beecher preached from Romans xv., 1-9 his 
theme being ‘‘ The Power of Personal Influence.” As 
usual, his sermon was replete with imagery which left 
impressions that could not be shaken off. 


“* We are perpetually acting as if we were instruments pho- 
tographic. We are throwing pictures ; we are throwing shad- 
ows ; we are throwing light upon one, ten, scores, hundreds. 
Every time we come into the presence of men something or 
other happens to them, for men are as sensitive to influence 
as we are powerful in developing influence.—A person 
whose life is just as regular as a checker board—ob! of all 
the melancholy singing that I ever heard was that of a bull- 
finch in a cage that had been taught a little operatic air; 
and sang it over and over and over again, until I wanted to 
wring its neck.—All real education brings men to men, and 
wherever you see men by the force of equcation separating 
themselves from and living above their fellow-men, you 
may be sure they are uneducated and vulgar just in that de- 
gree, for the essential spirit of evolvement toward the good 
in man is the Christlike spirit.—The command to be ortho- 
dox is not to be found anywhere in the New Testament. 
Organized beliefs are all very well—among other things ; 
but organization is not thesum of religion, nor even the 
need of religion.—I don’t object toelective affinities ; I don’t 
object that men who are alike intellectually should fellow to- 
gether; but they must not build up a wall between them- 
selves and their kind.—The sign that a man is a gentleman 
is his consideration for those who are not ; the sign that a 
man is educated is the largeness of his sympathy ; the sign 
that a man is truly refined is not that there is a Desert of 
Sahara in his soul, but that he blossoms like a prairie.”’ 


The Rev. Dr. Patton preached in the First Presby- 
terian Church in New York on the miracle of the heal- 
ing of the woman by touching the hem of Christ’s gar. 
ment. He plead most earnestly for a faith that showed 
itself in the life, and said that which is wanted to-day is 
active faith. 


‘We may regard her act as an expression of her faith. 
Faithisa simple thing asan act. You exercise it when you 
consult your lawyer or physician. It is 2 simple act of faith 
when the bride at the altar gives herself to her husband, but 
no human power can estimate the confidence she has in him. 
In religious experience acts of faith are simple enough, but 
behind them there is a mental state which is mysterious and 
sublime. Great faith is compatible with great modesty. You 
may have great faith before God, yet great fear before men. 
There is a tendency in some quarters to regard the faithful 
Christian as one who talks much about his experience, and 
to look with distrust on one who says little or nothing about 
his experience. Great faithis compatible with great igno 
rance. The woman thought she must touch Christ. In this 
her theory was wrong. Some magnify knowledge. Others 
magnify faith and take ignorance as its synonym. We could 
not believe in Christianity if it were not well attested, ra- 
tional, and able to stand investigation. There is a great dif- 
ference between profession of faith and the practice of faith. 
The woman’s faith is implied in her action. She did not 
think of confessing it. God honors the state, not the act 


nor feeling. Weare not saved because we are holy, but 
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holy because we are saved. Faith saves and then becomes 
a motive to holiness.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Talmage preached in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle to the usual number of people. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘Immorality in High Places.” He referred 
to the instances of bribes being proffered to those in 
office; that in many of the Legislatures it is impossible 
to have a bill passed unless some financial considera- 
tion is involved. He spoke of the dangers arising 
from the accumulation of immense fortunes, and 
prophesied that there was trouble ahead in consequence 
of one-man power. He closed his remarks by saying : 


‘‘Now, there are three things forustodo. First, stand 
aloof from political office, unless you have your moral prin- 
ciples thoroughly settled. Again, be faithful to the ballot- 
pox ; do not say, ‘I wil not go where the rabbles are ;’ push 
yourself through and vote. Another thing to do is to evan- 
gelize the people ; get the hearts of the people right, and 
they will vote right. God save the Commonwealth of New 
York! God save the United States of America !’’ 


Dr. Rainsford, in St. George’s Church, spoke from 
the text, ‘‘ This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, reaching forth unto those things 
which are before.” It was a sermon advocating prog- 
ress in thought and in life, in part as follows : 


“To assert that what is is right and must ever remain 
right is but to set one’s face against a fixed law of God, for 
he is the God of change, as he is the God of creation. He 
is the God of the evolutionist, as he isthe God of those who 
insist upom considering the Bible the verbatim report of 
actual occurrences. 
old and the new. Christ distinctly affirmed that he did not 
come to destroy, but to build up, and so to-day the builders 
place their theories and their discoveries upon what has 
gone before. There is no necessary overturning of old 
beliefs—only an application of them to new conditions. The 
pulpit is no place to discuss scientific doctrines or researches. 
It is no place to attack or defend. Ministers are not the 
men to do it. They cannot, for they are not sufficiently 
posted to become the teachers of the public insuch matters. 
They have a mission. Itis the mission of the church uni- 
versal to make men more contented and happy in their life 
below and prepare them for the life tocome. Thisis a grand 
mission, sufficient to fill the space of any man’s life work. 
Let us consider, then, the Bible as only a poetic statement of 
creation ; but besides the debatable portions of Holy Writ 
there are so many lovely passages bidding us look upward 
and be filled with faith, that these, if rightly used and pon- 
dered upon, will leave no time for discussion, which, after 
all, is based only upon our different ways of studying God’s 
wonderful system of laws.’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.} 

—Mr. Saylord has just closed his revival work in the city 
of Springfield, Mass. The work began in Hope Church on 
the eleventh of November last, and during the four weeks of 
its activity there, one hundred and seventy-three persons re- 
quested prayers, and a large proportion of these have united 
with thechurch. From Hope Church Mr. Saylord went to 
Grace Church, where he remained five weeks. Over four 
hundred people have professed conversion since the begin- 
ning of the revival. Overflow meetings have been held in 
the chapel of the First Church during the last two weeks. 
There is no doubt that this revival will lead to increasing 
the membership of the churches of the city. Mr. Saylord is 
now working at Centerville, Mass. 

—The Congregational Church at Keyport, Me., was de- 
stroyed by fire ; loss, $3,000. 

—Mr. Arthur D. Bissell, a graduate of Amherst and Yale, 
was ordained as a missionary on the 19th inst., at the Daven- 
port Church at New Haven, Conn., of which he is a member. 
Mr. Bissell is the son of the Rev. Dr. L. Bissell, who has 
been for many years connected with the Maratha Mission of 
the American Board in Western India; he will soon rejoin 
his parents in that field, having been already appointed 
to that mission by the Board. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Dr. Newman Smyth, who took occasion in the 
course of it to make an indirect but very adroit reply to 
the taunt so frequently heard from a certain class of men 
that the so-called ‘“‘ new theology”’ ‘‘cuts the nerve of mis- 
sionary effort.’’ Dr. Smyth alluded to the changes intro- 


‘duced into Calvinistic doctrine by the New England school 


of theologians, especially to the modification of the aus- 
tere teaching that all who have never heard of Christ 
must perish everlastingly, and declared that he would 
bring no railing accusation against these honored fathers 
that their more liberal notions would cut the nerve of 
missions ! 

—Changes, are the order of the day in the New Haven 
Congregational churches. The last service in the Third 
Church is to be held on the 30th inst.; after which that 
church and the North Church are to unite, according to 
@ plan made several weeks ago. The property of the Third 
Church is to be sold, and the building of the North Church 
will be retained as the place of worship for the united so- 
cieties. The pastorates of Dr. Hawes, of the North Church, 
and Dr. Dennen, of the Third Church, expire with the 


‘present month, according to the terms of union, and the 


hew church will seek for a new pastor. Rumors current 


that Dr. Burton, of Hartford, had been called to the pas- 
torate were premature. 

—The Channing Memorial church at Newport, R. I., has 
been presented with the cottage for many years owned by 
General McCoon, of New York. The house and furniture 
are valued at over $2,500. 

—The Hartford (Conn.) ‘‘ Times” tells the story of a theo- 


There is no real conflict between the 


logical student, soon to be graduated, who has a Bible-class 
in one of the churches of that city. The subject of Sunday’s 
lesson was the ‘‘ Second Coming of Christ.’’ Several of the 
good people expressed their views quite freely, after which 
it occurred to some that it would be well to hear from the 
theologian. He replied: ‘“‘ Six years ago I could have told 
yon all about it, but to-day I can’t tell you anything.”’ 

—The Presbyterian church of Stamford, Conn., will be 
dedicated April 16. 

—The Washington Park Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Bridgeport, Conn., was dedicated March 30. 

—On Monday evening April 7, a meeting will be held in 
the DeWitt Memorial Church, Rivington Street, New York, 
for discussing methods of mission work in the city. Able 
speakers will be present. 

—The fifth Lenten lecture by Bishop Littlejohn before the 
General Theological Seminary was on ‘‘ What it is in the 
Power of the Church to doin Invigorating the Ministry.’’ 
In the opinion of the Bishop, a false idea of the clerical life 
misleads and betrays many into a false position, and the 
Church must exercise sharper discrimination in choosing 
men for orders; the nature and character of the men must 
be subject to closer scrutiny. Bishops must interpose in 
the selection of postulants, and require unexceptionable 
gifts and abilities. 

—A petition signed by Bishop Henderson (Roman Catho- 
lic) and Bishop Clark (Protestant Episcopal) was presented 
to the Rhode Island Senate, March 25, praying that all pris- 
oners in State prisons be allowed to worship according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. 

—Should any of our readers wish to act on the suggestion 
made in last week’s paper, that they constitute themselves 
a committee of one to visit and help one poor family, we 
think they would be benefited by reading and acting upon 
the suggestions contained in ‘‘ A Handbook for Friendly 
Visitors Among the Poor,’’ which can be obtained from the 
Charity Organization Society for thirty-five and fifty cents 
per copy. We sincerely hopethat the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union will patronize the Charity Organization Wood- 
yard, now located at 429 East Twenty-fifth Street. The wood 
is sold at $4 per load, C. O. D., delivered and put in. Pur- 
chasers will receive the full equivalent of their money. A 
postal card directed to the office of the yard will receive imn- 
mediate attention. 

—The annual evangelistic services which have been in 
progress in the Historical Hall in Brooklyn are to be con- 
tinued during the present week in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association rooms, and in addition evening services 
will be held in several of the churches located in different 
parts of the city. 


—Trenton Church at Trenton, N. J., will be enlarged, the 


sum of $7,000 having been raised in the parish for the pur- 
pose of church improvements. | 

—The interest in the temperance movement at Plainfield, 
Montclair, and surrounding villages increases in interest. 
At Plainfield a fund of about $8,000 has been subscribed for 
purchasing and fitting up the old Second Baptist Church 
building as a temperance club-room. The lower part will 
be fitted up for an eating-room and parlor, and the upper 
part will be used for public meetings. The liquor sellers 
are becoming anxious. 

—The twenty-seventh annual session of the Newark Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church began at New- 
ark, N. J.,on March 27, Bishop Andrew presiding. The 
first business before the meeting was the appointment of a 
committee to examine the charges made against the Rev. 
Dr. Bristow, recent pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Newark. 
Dr. Bristow resigned his parchment when the charges were 
first made, and he came before the Conference demanding 
their return, as his surrender deprived him of membership 
inthe Conference. The papers were returned anda com- 
mittee appointed to examine the charges. The temperance 
question has taken strong hold on the Newark ministers, 
and the subject has been discussed in the Conference, and 
before the close decided action will be taken. The report of 
the Presiding Elder in the Jersey City district shows revivals 
in progress in Jersey City, Piermont, Nyack, Emery, Haver- 
straw, Port Jervis, and other places throughout the Confer- 
ence. In this district there is a debt of $100,000 on par- 
sonage property valued at $600,000, and a union effort will 
be made to remove this debt. There has been an increase 
of forty per cent. in contributions for missions. From the 
Elizabeth district it is reported that 3,000 conversions hare 
been professed in that aistrict in the past year, but there is 
scarcely any increase in the membership of the churches. 
In the Paterson district over 1,100 have been received on 
probation, and church debts aggregating $150,000 have been 
paid. 

—The Presbyterian church at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
has decided that its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Roger Owen, 
needs an assistant, and has raised a fund to meet the ex- 
pense. Dr. Owen has been pastor of the church thirty-three 
years. 

—Twenty-five persons united with the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, on the last communion Sunday. 
The Sunday-school has grown to such an extent that the 
question agitating the members of the church is how to in- 
crease the accommodations. 

—The Rev. E. H. Smith, Michigan City, Ind., has preached 
two sermons on the new Creed, in which he expressed his 
unqualified approval of its doctrinal positions, and congrat- 
ulated the Commission on the eminently satisfactory result 
of theirlabors. Mr. Smith’s church has adopted the Creed, 
and the effect has already been most salutary. 

—Lenten conversations with the children of the Sunday- 
school, conducted by the pastor of the Congregational 
church at Peoria, Ill., began on February 28. The conver- 
sations are based on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and have 
proved intensely interesting to the children. 

—Since the death of Bishop Pinckney the diocese of Mary- 
land has been without a bishop ; in all probability one will be 


elected at the Diocesan Convention which meets in Balti- 
more in May. The contest will be sharp, as many of the 
clergy in the diocese oppose the selection of a Northern man, 
while there are others equally opposed to the selection of a 
Southern man. Among the names mentioned in connec- 
tion with the position are those of Bishop Eliot, of 
Western Texas ; Dr. Eccleston, of Baltimore, recently of 
Newark ; Dr. Paret, of Washington; Dr. Pynchon, recently 
of Trinity College; and the recently elected rector of Grace 
Cbhhrch, New York, the Rev. Dr. Huntington. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
South will meet at Vicksburg, Miss., May 15. | 

—A new Presbyterian church was organized at Glenwood, 
[ll., reccntly. 

—Trinity Church (Protestant Episcopal) at Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina, was destroyed by fire March 30. 

—The Lake View Congregational Church at Chicago, II1., 
was dedicated on a recent Sunday. 

—The Blue Ribbon movement is progressing rapidly in 
Australia. 

—The Rev. Royal V. Hancock, missionary in Burmah, 
India, died on January 24. He went out in 1850, and his loss 
will be a severe blow to the work there. Mr. Hancock has 
been very active in translating the Bible and many religious 
pamphlets into the foreign tongue. 

—A deputation of ladies from the Ontario Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union waited on the Minister of Education 
at Ottawa, on March 27, with a petition having over four 
thousand signatures, praying for the imtroduction of tem- 
perance text-books in the schools. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—A. L. Clark has accepted the call to the pastorate of the 
church at Simsbury, Conn., for one year, beginning April 1. 

—Charles Lyman Goodrich, of Yale Theological Seminary. has 
received a call to the church at Plainfield, N. J. 

—George L. Clark, pastor of the church at Shelburne, Mass., 
has received a call to the church at Westerly, R. I. 

— J. Wadhams, pastor of the church at Ashfield, Mass., has de- 
cided to go abroad for the summer. 

—Charles E. Coolidge, of Andover Seminary, has received a 
call to Haverhill, Mass. , 

—E. D. Bliss has received a call tothe John Elliot Church at 
South Natick, Mass. 

—Rowland B. Howard resigns his pastorate at Rockport, Maas., 
and accepts the Secretaryship of the American Peace Society. 

—E. S. Tead. of Cumberland Mills, Me., accepts his call to the 
Prospect Hill Church in Somerville, Mass. 

BAPTIST. 


—S. 8. Hastings, pastor of the church at Butchertown, Mass., 
has withdrawn his resignation recently offered. 

—L. W. Pennington, of Delhi, N. H., has received a call to the 
church at Waterford, Conn. 

—L. H. Parshly, pastorof the church at Westboro’, Mass., has 
resigned, after a pastorate of less than a year. 

—Thomas E. Vasser, pastor of the South Church at Newark, 
N.J., has withdrawn the resignation recently offered to the 
church. 

—F. K. Chase, of Dover, N. H.. bas accepted the call tothe 
High Street Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—Isaac M. B. Thompson, of New York, has accepted a call to 
the church at Milburn, N. J. 

—Charles A. Fulton, of Madison University, has accepted a 
call to the church at Bainbridge, N. Y. 

—W. W. Everts, pastor of the Bergen Church at Jersey City, 
N_ J., has resigned. 

—Thomas Swain, District Secretary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, died at Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

—W. Hammond, pastor of the church at South Pultney, WN. Y., 
has resigned. 

—H. O. Hiscox, of the Twenty-third Street Church, of New 
York, has received a call to the Fifth Street Church at Troy, 

—A. J. Sage, pastor of the First Church at Hartford, Conn , has 
received a call to the Chairof Homiletics, Church Polity, and 
Pastoral Duty, in the Seminary at Morgan Park, III. 

—Charles G. Earle, pastor of the church at Milestown, Pa., haa 
resigned. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Lemue!l H. Wells, rector of the Mission at Willimantic, Conn.. 
has accepted a call to California. 

—Sydney HR. Woodford, rector of the church at Grand Haven, 
Mich., has accepted a call to Valley City, Dak. 

—Edwin G. Richardson, rector of St. Stephen’s Church at New- 
ark, N. J., has received a call to a church at Staten Island. 

—Edward A. Larrabee, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Spring- 
field, Ill., has received a call to the Church of the Ascension at 
Chicago, Ill. 

—G. D. E. Mortimer has accepted the call to the Church of the 
Comforter, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Charles D. Kellogg, of Sandy Plains, N. Y.. has received a 
call to the First Church at Wilmington, Del. . 

—Edward H. Camp, of Newark, N. J., has accepted the call 
tothe church at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

—Robert Graham was installed pastor of the Hebron Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—William Holliday, pastor of the church at Belvidere, N. .1., 
has resigned. 

—A. E. Kittredge, pastor of the Third Church at Chicago, !11., 
has received a call to the First Church at St. Louis. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Frank Abbott wil] receive a call tothe Unitarian church at 
Westboro’, Mass. His preaching has given great satisfaction. 

—G. W. Heizer has received a call to the Unitarian church at 
Springfield, Mass. 

—W. S. Perkins, pastor of the Second Universalist Church a: 
Lynn, Mass., has received a call to the Bates Street Church at 
Lewiston, Me. 

—Robert M. Zimmerman has received a call to St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church at Philudelpbia, Pa. 

—M. O. T. Sahm, pastorof the Lutheran Church at Cookport, 
Pa., has resigned. 

—J. Coleman Adams, pastor of the First Universalist Church 
at Lynn, Mass., has accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Chi 
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—The last of the concerts given by the English Glee Club 
took place on Thursday evening, March 27, at Chickering 
Hall, and proved to be an entertainment in no way less ac- 
ceptable than those which have preceded it. 

—A company of amateurs gave ‘‘Tolanthe”’ last week at 
the Academy of Music, before a large audience. The pro- 
ceeds of the performance are to go toward the estabdlish- 
ment of a Home for Chronic Invalids. 

—The Poe Memorial Committee met Mr. R. H. Park, the 
sculptor, one evening last week, to consult with him about 
the memorial of Poethat he is making in his studio at 
Florence. Mr. Park said that only about one month’s 
work more was needed to complete the statue, and that it 
would be shipped so as to reach New York in the Fall. 

—Tane artists of New York will give a farewell reception 
on April 13 to Robert Gordon, a prominent New York 
citizen, who intends to pass the remainder of his life in Scot- 
land. His liberality, especially to artists, has been a noted 
feature of his life here. 

—Signor Lombardelli, a prominent singer of Colonel 
Mapleson’s Opera Company, now in San Francisco, died 
there about two weeks ago, and now a subscription has 
been started for his widow, to which Colonel Mapleson has 
given $2,300, Patti $150, and Gerster $1,000. 

—Gounod has completed his oratorio ‘‘ Mors et Vita’’ for 
production at the Birmingham Musical Festival of 1885. It 
is intended as a sequel to the ‘‘ Redemption.”’ 

—Marie Van Zandt, the American prima donna who has 
long been a favorite in Paris, has signed an engagement 
with Manager Mayer to singin the Opera Comique in Lon- 
don. 

—Signor Salvini has made arrangements for a tour in 
Russia before he goes to America. 

—Another benefit performance took place last week at 
Chickering Hall, in the shape of ‘a concert for the aid of the 
Diet Kitchen Association; the programme of the evening 
containing an excellent selection of numbers, which were 
rendered by such artists as Miss Beebe, Miss Winant, Miss 
Bryant, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Toedt, and the Standard Quar- 
tette Club. 

—The ‘‘ Stabat-Mater ’’ of Anton Dvorak, of which we have 
heard much recently, was given for the first time in this 
country last week at the third concert this season of the 
pupils of William Courtney. The work is a very interesting 
one; and abounds in choral. and orchestral effects of great 
beauty, the latter of which, however, were not to be judged 
of at this performance, the accompaniments being played on 
the pianoforte and a cabinet organ. Later in the season we 
are to have the entire work in all its beauty, as it is to be 
given by one of the large choral societies of the city. It 
will then excite wider admiration and more extended com- 
ment. 

—George Fuller, the artist, died in Boston ten days ago. 
The Boston correspondent of a New York journal writes : 
** He was just gathering bis laurels in a beautiful exhibition 
of his works, the largest and best he had ever made. The 
great work for which he had been studying and choosing 
material for years, a historic picture representing the trial 
of a young and pretty girl for witchcraft at Salem, is left 
unfinished. His ‘ Arethusa,’ now on exhibition here, a full- 
length nude of surpassing lovliness and chasteness of mo- 
tive and expression, and of acolor which artists liken to 
Titian’s, probably marks his highest point of achievement.” 

—Only $1,000 more is required to secure the ‘‘ Automedon’’ 
of Regnault to the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, and there 
is hope that it may be forthcoming. The Museum has just 
been enriched with a wonderfully complete collection of Jap- 
anese art, representing all its successive epochs. The ex- 
pectation of adding anotber wing to the Museum building 
has been relinquished in view of the losses among Boston 
capitalists in railway speculations. It is calculated that the 
losses in the Oregons alone, if spread around, would amount 
to about $50,000 for each of six hundred and fifty in- 
dividuals. 

—A recent dispatch from Baltimore says that Archbishop 
Gibbons has been somewhat piqued at the delay in sending 
the portrait of the Pope to Baltimore from New York, and 
also about its being opened in New York and shown to 
newspaper men, as he had intended not to take it from its 
original case until November, when in the name of the Pope 
he will present it to the American Bishops assembled in the 
convention. The presentation will be accompanied by much 
ceremony. However, now that it has once been opened, it 
is likely that it will be placed on exhibition in some suitable 
place upon its arrival. After it is presented to the Bishops 
it will probably be placed in the Cathedral. 

—Mr. Lawes, the English sculptor against whom a ver- 
dict for £5,000 was rendered in London recently, for libeling 
Mr. Belt, a fellow-sculptor, has presented a petition in bank 
ruptecy. 

—The New York members of the Archological Institute 
of America met recently at Columbia College. Joseph 
Thacher Clarke, the director of the expedition to Assos, was 
present. Professor Henry Drisler presided. President Bar- 


- nard introduced Mr. Clarke, who spoke briefly, saying that 


the work of three years could hardly be condensed into ten 
minutes, but at the close of the evening he showed some 
stereopticon views giving some idea of what had been dis- 
covered at Assos. The researches, he said, had resulted in 
the obtaining of thoroughly clear ideas of a Greek city. Its 
architecture, hieratic, civic, military, and funereal, had been 
laid bare as thoroughly as at Pompeii, but on a larger and 
more interesting scale. Its grand temple was Doric, the 
only one of the kind in Asia Minor. The civic architecture 
revealed a great market-place, many two-storied dwellings, 
and a four-story building, which was obviously q bath. 


ing back to the most ancient times, and having gigantic 
towers and wonderful escarpments in rocky places. There 
were sarcophagi, specimens of pottery, figurines, hundreds 
of coins, seals, specimens of glass; archaic, Phcenician, 
Greek, and many marble sculptures. Two-thirds of the 
articles excavated went to the Turks. Professor Weir 
spoke of the necessity of forming a New York branch of the 
Archeological Institute, and moved that a committee be 
appointed to report at a meeting to be held in a fortnight a 
scheme for the establishment of such a branch. This was 
adopted.—[ New York Tribune. 


AND 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


APRIL. 


ITH the advent of mild, sunny days, when 

skies are blue and clear, when the air is soft 
and balmy, when everything and everybody seems to 
have taken a new lease on the joyous, happy, care-free 
side of life, one’s thoughts run wholly to Nature and the 
places whereshe can best be interviewed. Visions of 
mountain, valley, sea, and lake rise to one’s mind, and 
the one thought of humankind seems to be of thecountry, 
and the one desire is to get there. Especially if one bea 
young man who has known the delights of country life, 
and is now tied down to a city counting-room or desk, 
do these outrunners of summer first appeal, and his ear 
is the tirst to catch their silent trumpeting, and his fancy 
is the keenest to catch their meaning and build of them 
day-dreams that would make a century of summers 
could they be realized. To him arise visions of speeding 
along quiet, lovely lanes of a dewy summer morning on 
his trusty bicycle ; or of a merry voyaging trip on river 
or lake with his canoe ; or of a mountain tramp with 
some old college friend; or of the thousand and one 
‘ways in which a healthy man, with a good conscience, 
can enjoy his outing inthe country. By each is he at- 


for a while he might be emancipated from the bondage 


countryman. If into the hands of sucha one should 
fall a copy of the April number of ‘‘ Outing and the 
Wheelman,” his longing would be increased, perhaps, 
while at the same time it would be partly satisfied ; for 
next to actually being in the country is the reading of a 
good article or book which takes one there in fancy by 
such conveyance as he may choose. One way we would 
choose would be to join the American Canoe Associa- 
tion at their camp on one of the islands in the St. Law- 
rence, a region well described and illustrated in a brief 
article in this number. As to the experiences of the As- 
sociation at their encampment on Grindstone Island this 
summer, we Shall have to wait till Fall for the story of 
the meet. Another way we should choose would be the 
manner in which the writer of the article on ‘‘ Nova 
Scotia and the Islands Beyond ” made his trip through 
that interesting region. He ‘‘ wheeled it” through the 
country, and below we quote some of his observations 
f life in ‘‘ the Dominions :” 

‘‘The sights and manners and customs observed by the 
traveler in all parts of ‘ Nova Scotia and theislands beyond’ 
differ sufficiently from those seen in the United States to 
seem ‘provincial’ and ‘foreign;’ but Halifax is the only 
place where their foreign quality assumes a distinctively 
‘English’ tone. The city suggests a small edition of Lon- 
don, and it is well worth visiting a& a curiosity by those to 
whom the real London is inaccessible. The British flag fly- 
ing above the Citadel ; the red-coated soldiers stepping jaun- 
tily about the streets ; the yellow brick and light stone fronts 
of the buildings, begrimed with the smoke of soft coal; the 
clumsiness of the carts; the heaviness of the horses; the 
gardens secluded behind hedges and brick walls; the mists 
and fogs which I encountered (though I believe these are not 
so frequent as to be characteristic); the generai air of solidity 
and repose and ‘slowness ;’ all these things combine to re- 
call ‘life in London’ to one who has lived there, and to 
create a feeling of strangeness and remoteness from home 
in the mind of the casual visitor from any city in the United 
States. In some way it seemed larger to me than most other 
cities accredited with a similar population of thirty-six 
thousand—perhaps because all the other places in Nova 
Scotia are so small—and the impression left upon my mind 
was a pleasant one. I should be .lad to make another and 
a longer visit there; and I know of no place so readily ac- 
cessible from Yankee-land, where the inhabitants thereof 
can get so genuine a taste of ‘a foreign atmosphere,’ or so 
good a view of the contrasts which English life and habits 
present to their own.”’ 

The editing of ‘“‘ Harper’s” for April also seems to 
show a tendency to gratify in a certain measure the out- 
door feeling which takes possession of mankind at that 
season, for three of its leading papers are sketches of 
travel and adventure in old and new lands, while Mr. E. 
P. Roe’s ‘‘ Nature’s Serial Story ” is, as its title announces, 


way, most beautifully illustrated in the present number. 
A very interesting article is that on ‘‘ Workingmen’s 
Homes,” by Mr. R. R. Bowker, who, during a recent 
visit to London, went to see Miss Octavia Hill, a woman 


who has done a wonderful amount of good among the 


the f fortifications were unrivaled in interest, the walls dat- 


tracted, and with any one would he be content so that | 


of acity life and become again a free, untrammeled | 


an outdoor story through and through, and is, by the 
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bale poor, as Ellice Hopkins has done at Oxford and 
Brighton. Says Mr. Bowker : 


‘** Miss Hill’s every-day work is to teach drawing and Latin. 
It is in addition to this that she has found time to institute 
the work by which she is best known ; to center in herself 
the relieving work of one of the most important parishes of 
London ; to promote the Kyrle society, of which she is treas- 
urer ; to write the considerable number of papers which in 
propagation of her work she has contributed to periodicals 
and made up into her books, as well as the annual ‘ Letter 
to my Fellow-Workers,’ in which she makes reports of 
progress ; and todo the thousand other good works for 
which idle women cannot find time, and stronger than she 
have not strength, and richer than she have not money 
For it is to the further credit of Miss Hill—I say it not to her 
compliment, but to the encouragement of others—that she is 
not and has not been arich woman. Nor did the means for 
her work come to her at first unsought. She has had to 
earn her opportunities at every step. But when she left 
England a few years since for needed rest she transferred 
back to her fellow-workers £74,000 of property that had been 
put under her management. 

‘* Miss Hill wasin early life a worker with the Rev. Freder- 
ick Denison Maurice, one of whose sons married one of her 
four sisters. Here was a true apostolic succession of the 
spirit of Christ. It was when she was but twenty-five or 
thereabouts that she took in hand the dwellings of the poor. 
Mr. Ruskin was her first supporter; it was he who in 1864-5 
provided the £3,000 with which to purchase the first two 
neglected courts, known by the curiously satiric names of 
‘Paradise’ and ‘ Freshwater ;’ and it was he who, assur- 
ing her that if the money were sunk he would never regret 
the giving, impressed upon her, nevertheless, with wise fore- 
sight, that a workingman ought to be able to pay for his 
own home, and that if her plan could be proved to pay it 
would surely spread. It has paid; it has spread; and now 
Miss Hill can have all the money and all the houses she 
wants, the extension of her work is only limited by the nuim- 
ber of trained workers, and what she has accomplished can 
in no wise be measured by the work associated with her 
name. For she does not believe in hemming in work within 


the circumference of an association, but in providing 


centers whence good work may radiate, as the light streams 
from the sun. Her principle is the principle of Hale’s story 
olf ‘Ten Times One is Ten.’ There is a germ theory of dis- 
ease ; this is the germ theory of cure.’’ 

In the ‘‘ Atlantic” for April one does not find so much 
thought for the outdoor instincts of its readers, although 
Mr. Henry James’s continued wanderings ‘‘ En Prov- 
ince” do supply the demand to a certain extent, and a 
budget of notices on recent books of travel also help the 
man on his way who has to do his traveling by his own 
fireside and in books. One of the most interesting arti- 
cles does, indeed, deal with nature, but in such a phase 
as the ordinary summer tourist does not generally en- 
counter, and could very easily dispense with altogether. 
We refer to the recent volcanic disturbances in Java, 
which N. 8. Shaler discusses in the paper mentioned, 
and gives therein his view of the connection between 
the red sunsets of last winter and the eruption of Kra- 
katoa. The article is one of very great interest, and 
accordingly is diftficult to break up into short para- 
graphs for quotation. We give herewith the writer’s 
imaginary view of the eruption fiom a point far above 
the surface : 


“‘If the observer could view the spectacle of such an 
eruption from a point well above the surface of the earth, 
he would see much that is hidden from those below by the 
wrap of clouds that quickly gather about the volcano. 
From such a vantage-point, say in a balluon, at the impos- 
sible height of sixty thousand feet above the earth, he would 
see the swift-moving column of steam and gas rising far 
above the level of our summer clouds—ascending, possibly, 
in such an eruption as that of Krakatoa, to the height of 
one hundred thousand feet above the sea. As this mass of 
mingled dust and steam rushed upward, it would lean over 
to the westward, because of the greater eastward move- 
ment in the upper regions of the atmosphere ; but the most 
remarkable effect would be the very rapid horizontal diffu 
sion of the gases in the thin upper air. Inthe nearly per- 
fect vacuum which would exist around the upper part of 
the ejection column, these gases would hurry away in all 
directions with exceeding speed. This swiftly diffusing 
sheet of vaporous matter would, we may presume, quickly 
settle down upon the denser atmosphere below. The thicker 
the atmosphere the more slowly the matter would fall; the 
mist would be frozen, as is the water in all the higher-lying 
clouds, even on a summer day, and, entangling the volcanic 
dust in its meshes, would fall into the region of the air cur- 
rents, and so journey over all the lands and seas. 

‘‘Tf our imaginary observer from his lofty perch beheld an 
eruption that rose from the surface of the land, the ejection 
column before him would contain only the steam that came 
from the deep-buried rocks which are the seat of the vol- 
canic impulse. But when, as was probably the case at Kra- 
katoa, and is certainly so in many outbreaks, the eruption 
ascended from the sea floor, then, besides the steam that 
makes the eruption, there would be a large amount of sea 
water blown up with the ascending gas, which would en- 
hance the mass of the material that found its way into the 
upper air.”’ 

If it was difficult to select a paragraph from the 
article in the ‘‘ Atlantic,” when one comes to look over 
the April number of the ‘‘ Century” the pages bristle 
with quotable paragraphs which have points of con- 
nection with what precedes and what follows so logical 
and interesting that it seems impossible to disconnect 
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them with any more satisfaction than it is to disen- 
tangle a single blossom from the clusters of lovely 
arbutus which will soon be bringing the odors and 
freshness of the woods and fields into the din of the 
city’s streets. Notably is this so in Mr. George Alfred 
Townsend's article, ‘‘ How Wilkes Booth Crossed the 
Potomac,” the information for which was supplied by 
Thomas A. Jones, an actor in the escape. Every page 
is replete with interest, and we select almost by chance 
the following paragraphs, in which Jones’s meeting with 
Booth is related : | 

+‘ Booth was lying on the ground, wrapped up in blankets, 
with his foot supported and bandaged, and a crutch beside 
him. His rumpled dress looked respectable for that country, 
and Jones says it was of black cloth. His face was pale at 
all times, and never ceased to be so during the several days 
that Jones saw him. He was in great pain from-his broken 
ankle, which had suffered a fracture of one of the twe bones 
in the leg, down close to the foot. [t would not have given 
him any very great pain but for the exertion of his escape, 
which irritated it by seraping the ends of the broken bone, 
perhaps, in the flesh; it was now highly irritated, and 
whichever way the man moved he expressed by a twitch or 
a groan the pain he felt. Jones says that this pain was 
more or less continuous, and was greatly aggravated by the 
peril of Booth’s situation—unable to cross the river without 
assistance, and unable to walk any distance whatever. 
Jones believes that Booth did not rise from the ground at 
any time until he was finally put on Jones’s horse to be 
taken to the water-side, some days afterward. 

‘¢ Booth’s first solicitude seemed to be to learn what man- 
kind thought of the crime. That question he put almost 
immediately to Jones, and continued to ask what different 
classes of people thought about it. Jones told him that it was 
gratifying news to most of the men of Southern sympathies. 
Ile frankly says that he himself at first regarded it as good 
news: but somewhat later, when he saw the injurious 
consequences of the crime to the South, he changed his 
mind. Booth desired newspapers if they could be had, which 
would convey to him an idea of the public feeling. Jones 
soon obtained newspapers for him, and continued to send 
them in; and Booth lay there, where the pines were so 
thick that one could not see more than thirty or forty feet 
into them, reading what the world had to say about his 
case. He seemed never tired of information on this one 
subject, and the only thing besides he was solicitous about 
was to get across the river into Virginia. 

‘‘Jones says Booth admitted that he was the man who 
killed Lincoln, and expressed no regret for the act, knowing 
all the consequences it involved. He harped again and 
again upon the necessity of his crossing the river. He said 
if he could only get to Virginia he could have medical at- 
tendance. Jones told him frankly that he would receive no 
medical attendance in Maryland. Said he: ‘The country is 
full of soldiers, and all that I can do for you isto get you off, 
if I can, for Cox’s protection and my own, and for your 
own safety. That I will do for you if there is any way in 
the world to do it.’ 

‘¢When I received this account from Mr. Jones, I asked 
him question after question to see if I could extract any in- 
formation as to what Booth inquired about while in that 
wilderness. I asked if he spoke of his mother, of where 
he was going when he reached Virginia, of whether he 
meant to act on the stage again ; whetber he blamed himself 
for jumping from the theater box; whether he expressed 
any apprehensions for Mrs, Surratt or his friends in Wash- 
ington. Tothese and to many other questions Jones uni- 
formly replied : ‘ No, he did not speak about any of those 
things. He wanted food, and to cross the river, and to 
know what was said about the deed.’ Booth, he thinks, 
wore a slouched hat. At first meeting Bogth in the pines, 
he proved himself to be the assassin by showing upon his 
wrist, in India ink, the initials J. W. B. He showed the 
same to Captain Jett in Virginia. Jones says Booth was a 
determined man—not boasting, but one who would have 
sold his life dear. He said he would never be taken alive.”’ 

In the ‘“‘ Manhattan” for April appears still another 
article on Edwin Booth, whose name and fame have 
now made the round of the magazines, excepting ‘‘ Har- 
per’s.” The ‘ Atlantic” has looked at him from one 
point, the ‘‘ Century” from another ; the ‘‘ Manhattan” 
now has its say, and ‘‘ Harper’s” may come to it in 
time. Mr. E. V. Smalley has a very readable paper on 
‘Recent Tendencies in American Journalism,” in which 
he thus sketches the coming American journal : 


‘¢The newspaper that fulfills the highest function of jour- 
nalism must be owned by the men who make it. The most 
threatening evil of current journalism is the bidden hand of 
the outside capitalists, laid upon :t to shape its opinions and 
manipulate its views. If this evil gains ground, as seems 
inevitable, in an age when a rage for money-getting has 
taken possession of the mass of intelligent minds and ob- 
scured higher aims, the remedy will be found in journals of 
opinion. The costly work of news-gathering may be left to 
the papers which control large capital, while the public 
turns for aggressive and candid views on the events and 
issues of the times to small and cheaply-made sheets which 
are under no obligations to stockholders. In France there 
are scores of successful journals which make no effort at 
- covering the field of the world’s news. They are organs of 
Opinion only. Each is the production of a group of original 
minds, and each represents the general ideas of a segment 
of French political or industrial life. There are indications 
that such a phase of journalism is approaching in this 
country.”’ 


The article of chief interest, however, is that of Mat- 
thew Arnold on ‘‘ Literature and Science.” Here is what 


“used. 


the apostle of ‘‘sweetness and light” has to say on 
training in natural science : 

‘¢ Tt is proposed to make the training in natural science the 
main part of education, for the great majority of mankind 
at any rate. And here, I confess, I part company with the 
friends of physical science with whom up to this point I 
have been agreeing. In differing from them, however, I 
wish to proceed with the utmost caution and diffidence. 
The smallness of my acquaintance with the disciples of 
natural science is ever before my mind, and I am fearful of 
doing them injustice. The ability of the partisans of natu- 
ral science makes them formidable persons to contradict. 
The tone of tentative inquiry, which befits a being of dim 
faculties and bounded knowledge, is the tone | would wish 
to take and not to depart from. At present it seems to me 
that those who are for giving to natural knowledge, as they 
call it, the chief place in the education of the majority of 
mankind, leave one important thing out of their account— 
the constitution of human nature. But 1 put this forward 
on the strength of some facts not at all recondite, very far 
from it; facts capable of being stated in the simplest pos- 
sible fashion, and to which, if 1 so state them, the man of 
science will, [ am sure, be willing to allow their due weight. 
Deny the facts altogether [think he hardly can. He can 
hardly deny that when we set ourselves to enumerate the 
powers which go to the building up of human life, and say 
that they are the power of conduct, the power of intellect 
and knowledge, the power of beauty, and the power of social 
life and manners—he can hardly deny that this scheme, 
though drawn in rough and plain lines and not pretending 
to scientific exactness, does yet give a fairly true represen- 
tation of the matter. Human nature is built up by these 
powers: we have the need for them all. This is evident 
enough, and the friends of physical science will admit it. 
But perhaps they may not have sufficiently observed another 
thing; namely, that these powers just mentioned are not 
isolated, but there is in the generality of mankind a perpet- 
ual tendency to relate them one to another in divers ways. 
With one such way of relating them I am particularly con- 
cerned now. Following our instinct for intellect and knowl- 
edge, we acquire pieces of knowledge ; and presently, in the 
generality of men, there arises the desire to relate these 
pieces of knowledge to our sense for conduct, to our sense 
for beauty ; and there is weariness and dissatisfaction if the 
desire is balked. Now, in this desire lies, I taink, the 
strength of that hold which letters have apon us.’’ 

Of all seasons, this is the one for children, and one 
wishes that all the little fulk cramped up in the limits 
of a city like New York mighf be transported to the 
country for the entire summer, there to give free rein to 
childish spirit and exultation, and to drink in the 
health-giving qualities of which the best of city parks 
cannot give even the slightest notion. If they have not 


pure and unsullied supplies to draw upon for their phys- 


ical needs, they have for their intellectual wants, how- 
ever, so long as ‘‘St. Nicholas” survives; and every 
parent who can should secure a monthly festival for the 
children, such as is sure to occur if they can look for- 
ward to the arrival every four weeks of this special me- 
dium of the children’s saint. Here is onestory that he 
has to tell them in his April budget, about the ice palace 
built by the Empress Anna Ivanovna, on the Néva, at 
St. Petersburg, in 1739 : 

‘*In the construction of this work the simplest means were 
First, the purest and most transparent ice was se- 
lected. This was cut into large blocks, squared with rule 
and compass, and carved with all the regular architectural 
embellishments. No cement was used. Each block when 
ready was raised to its destined place by cranes and pulleys, 
and just before it was let down upon the block which was 
to support it, water was poured between the two; the upper 
block was immediately lowered, and as the water froze al- 
most instantly, in that intensely cold climate, the two blocks 
became literally one. In fact, the whole building appeared 
to be, and really was, a single mass of ice. The effect it pro- 
duced must have been infinitely more beautiful than if it had 
been of the most costly marble—its transparency and bluish 
tint giving it rather the appearance of a precious stone. 
In dimensions, the structure was fifty-six feet long, eight- 
een feet wide, twenty-one feet high, and with walls three 
feet in thickness. At each corner of the palace was a pyra- 
mid of the same height as the roof, of course built of ice, 
and around the whole was a low palisade of the same 
material. The actual length of the front view, includ- 
ing the pyramids, was one hundred and fourteen feet. 
The palace was built ‘in the usual style of Russian archi- 
tecture. The facade was plain, being merely divided into 
compartments by pilasters. There was a window in each 
division, which was painted in imitation of green marble. 
The window-panes were formed of slabs of ice, as trans- 
parent and smooth as sheets of plate-glass. At night, when 
the paiace was lighted, the windows were curtained by can- 
vas screens, on which grotesque figures were painted. Ow- 
ing to the transparency of the whole material, the general 
effect of the illumination must have been fine, the whole 
palace seemingly being filled with a delicate pearly light. 
The central division projected, and appeared to be a door, 
but was, in fact, a large window, and was illuminated like 
the others. , Surmounting the facade of the building was an 
ornamental balustrade, and at each end of the sloping roof 
was a huge chimney. The entrance was at the rear. At 
each side of the door stood ice-imitations of orange-trees, in 
leaf and flower, with ice-birds perched on the branches. ”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
_G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) send us an interesting pack- 
age of books, including Spanish Masters, by E. W.;Washburne, 
giving an outline of the history of painting in Spain ; Pdii- 


tics ; an [n.troduction to the Study of Comparative Constitutional 
Law, by W. W. Crane and Bernard Moses ; Dr. Barringford’s 
School ; or, the Long Holiday, by Henry Ogden, a story in 
which those who still retain a recollection of their school days 
will be interested; the first and second series of the 
Economie Tracts include a number of articles hitherto 
published on subjects relating to finance and political 
economy ; Caturrh, Sore Throat, and Hoarseness, by Dr. J. M. 
W. Kitchen; Ralph Waldo Emerson, a paper read in this city 
by Dr. William Hague. tobert Carter & Brothers (New 
York) make an important contribution to the literature of 
missions in the Life and Work of the Rev. Theophilus 
Dodds, a missionary in connection with the McAIl mission 
in France.—— The /deas of the Apostle Paul, by James Freeman 
Clarke (Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.), is a new presenta- 
tion of the character of the work of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles by the ripest and most scholarly Unitarian 
clergyman of the day.——Houghton, Mifflin «& ~ Co. 
(Boston) have issued Carl Ploetz’s Epitome of Ancient, Medi- 
eval, and Modern History, translated, with additions, by W. 
H. Tilinghast, and presenting in a compact form and after 
a very orderly method the complete history of the world; the 
same publishers have now brought out the second volume 
of A Comprehensive Commentary on the Koran, being Vol. 
32 in the Philosophical Library. LD. Lothrop & Co. 
(Boston) have published another story by ‘‘ Pansy,’’ An 
Endless Chain, a story in which young girls especially will 
find great interest. The American Tract Society (New 
York) issue Mrs. A. K. Dunning’s /Hampered. 
Lippincott (Philadelphia) send us a long poem in four 
cantos, by J. A. T. Jones, The /tetrospect. The magazines of 
the week include the Magazine of American History, the 
Antiquary, the Homiletic Magazine, and Education. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—HovuGuton, MIrrLin & Co. will shortly publish a new 
edition of Cooper's sea tales. 
--THE ScrRipNeRS have added .to their new edition of 


Donald Mitchell’s works Dr. Johns.”’ 
—S. W. GREEN’s Son (New York) has published ‘ Berlin 


Society,’? a volume suppressed in Berlin on account of its 
free treatment of distinguished personages. 

—THE ‘“‘ANTIQUARY”’ (J. W. Bouton, New York) is a pub- 
lication of very great value to all who are interested in re- 
search and in antiquities of all kinds. So far this year the 
numbers have bean of special interest. 

—BY FAR THE BEST ANSWER yet made to Mr. Arnold’s crit- 
icism of Emerson is John Burroughs’s article in the April 
‘‘Century.’’ Itis a notably fine piece of thoroughly orig- 
inal work, and is quite as much a criticism on Arnold as a 
defense of Emerson. 

—THE STUDENT’s Epition of Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Monarchies of 
the Ancient World,’’ which Dodd, Mead & Co. announce in 
five octavo volumes, will be printed from the same plates as 
the more expensive edition, and will contain all the maps, 
plans, and other material in that edition. The work in this 
new form will deserve and will undoubtedly command a 
large circulation. 

—THE PUBLISHERS of ‘“‘ American Progress,’’ recently 


noticed in this column, have changed the name of their - 


magazine to ‘‘ Descriptive America: a Geographical and 
Industrial Monthly Magazine,’ the earlier name having 
already been pre-empted by a weekly paper. One feature of 
** Descriptive America ”’ will be articles from eminent clergy- 
men on the religious condition of each State and Territory. 
These articles are to be non-secretarian, and will endeavor 
to present candid statements of the comparative strength 
and growth of each denomination. The article on Dakota 
will be furnished by the District Superintendent of the 
A. H. M. at Yankton. The maps which will appear in ‘“‘ De- 
scriptive America’’ will have an index border by which 
any town can be located instantly. 

—A.C. ARMSTRONG & Son (New York) announce the early 
publication of Dr. Henry B. Smith’s ‘* Complete System of 
Theology.’”’ The editor (Dr. Karr, Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary) has been for two -years past engaged 
in the preparation of this work for the press; he has had 
unusual advantages for the prosecution of this work. His 
own notes of Dr. Smith’s lectures, his thorough sympathy 
and admiration for his former teacher, and the use of a num- 
ber of full notes of the lectures made by other students, 
together with stenographic reports of the lectures, have been 
supplemented by the use of Dr. Smith’s own manuscripts and 
a large number of his sermons, so that the volume now nearly 
ready is as complete, and as fully represents the author’s theo- 
logical views and methods, as could anything not issued 
under his own supervison. ‘The unportance of this publica 
tion can hardly be overestimated. Dr. Smith, while living, 
exerted an influence on Christian thought second to that of 
no one in this country. And to-day his utterances on points 
of Christian doctrine are quoted as of the highest authority 

—TuHeE ANDOVER REVIEW FOR APRIL opens with a useful 
article on the ‘‘ The Christian Ministry,’’ by Dr. Noah Por- 
ter, which it would be well to reprint and furnish to Chris- 
tian students in our colleges who are hesitating as to their 
future profession. Like everything of Dr. Porter’s, it is 
judicial in its tone, and in presenting the attractions to the 
ministry does not ignore the difficulties and self-denials ; but 
it is all the more forcible for that reason. Without express- 
ing agreement with the author of ‘ Theistic Evolution,’”’ we 
recognize in his article a dangerously suggestive one to that 
class of Christians who want to do no thinking upon this 
field, and only wish to read diatribes upon or arguments 
against evolution inall its forms. Professor Moore gives an 
interesting and valuable account, with map, of the Protest- 
ant Missions in East Africa. Of Professor E. C. Smyth’s 
introduction to the ‘*‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ 
which is published in full, we make use elsewhere. The 
Review ’’ speaks editorially in warm commendation of the 
new Congregational Creed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SONG SERVICE. 


Dr. Robinson’s open letters in the February and 
March numbers of the ‘“‘Century’’ must find a re 
sponsive echo in the heart of many a church-goer; for 
to a mind thoroughly imbued with the belief that all the 
services of God’s house should be worship there is 
something positively painful in the incongruities found in 
much of our church music. On a recent Sunday, finding 
myself inone of our goodly New England cities for the 
day, I went to one of its most prominent churches ; a church 
from the pulpit end of which one is quite sure to hear 
something edifying, and equally sure of artistic entertain- 
ment from the choir end. 

The opening anthem was sung without any special cir- 
cumgyrations, and we knew what it was about, because the 
minister had told us; aside from this fact (to quote Dr. 
Robinson), ‘‘we had nothing to do with selecting it, with 
singing it, or with understanding it.’’ The service pro- 
ceeded, and a hymn was given out “‘to be sung by the 
choir.”” It was by Hastings, and began: 


“Saviour ! thy gentle voice 
Gladly we hear. 
Author of all our joys, 
Ever be near. 
Our souls would cling to thee ; 
Let us thy fullness see, 
Our life to cheer.”’ 


The stanzas were reverently read by the pastor, and 
then the organist began, smoothly, softly, but unmistak- 
ably, to play ‘‘ Robin Adair’’! The choir, with much ex- 
pression, rendered the hymn in a manner that would have 
been devotional but for the association with the tune. 
As it was, I could only bopelessly, irresistibly, hear the 
inseparable words— 

“ What's this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not near,”’ etc.; 


and the lines before my eyes, which I tried to read, tried 
to think of, tried to feel, had scarcely more significance 
than if they had been written in an unknown tongue. 

A clergyman told me that once, when preaching for a 
brother pastor, he had given out a hymn suited to his 
theme, and was greatly surprised when the choir rose 
and sang a hymn of quite a different méter, and having 
no relation whatever to the subject of that he had chosen. 
The mistake was so peculiar that he ventured, after the 
service, to ask the cause, and was told by the leader of 
the choir that the hymn given out did not suit the tune 
selected to sing, so he had substituted another ! 

We think that the reverend gentleman who has given to 
the churches one of the best of song-books might him- 
self lead a sort of holy crusade against all that hinders 
the songs of the sanctuary from being spiritual songs— 
aids indeed to our religious worship. E. B. SaYREs. 


THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 
Editors of The Christian Union : 


Dear Srrs,—My attention has been called to your Wash- 
ington correspondent’s letter in your issue of February 21. 

The statements contained in that letter relating to the 

Naval Observatory furnish the text for this letter. I am 
confident that you desire to place faur statements before 
your many readers ; I therefore do not hesitate to state my 
objections to what your correspondent has written. The 
origin and growth of the Naval Observatory are due to the 
needs of the naval service, the mercnant service as well. 
Much of the work now done at the Observatory was per- 
formed by naval officers, under great difficulties, during 
many years before Congress made any direct appropriation 
for the institution. This work consisted in testing and 
rating chronometers, and testing other instruments used in 
navigation ; in correcting old charts and preparing new ones ; 
and in making observations for the determination of time 
and latitude. Although the question of a National Observy- 
atory was agitated in Congress as early as 1810, and during 
subsequent years strongly urged by the best men in the 
country, it was not until 1842 that Congress recognized the 
need by making anappropriation. From 1830 the navy had 
a depot of charts and instruments which had gradually ex- 
tended its astronomical work, so that when Congress made 
an appropriation the money naturally went to the institu- 
tion which had already done such good work, and was at 
the time conducting refined astronomical observations in 
connection with the Wilkes exploring expedition. 
_ The institution thus evolved from the necessities of the 
country was officially placed upon its feet under the able 
direction of Lt.:Gillis, U.S. N. From that time its fame 
grew until it became one of the first and most important 
observatories in the world. This reputation it has ac- 
quired and maintained under the direction of naval officers. 
Nearly allthe subordinate positions in the institution have 
always been filled by naval officers and naval professors. 
Some departments of the work are entirely in charge of 
naval professors, others are entirely in charge of other naval 
officers, while in others still officers and professors are 
joint laborers. 

This institution, which was founded when the science of 
astronomy ,had few devotees in this country, has been the 
school in which many of the leading astronomers of the 
United States have learned their profession. Whether it 
should now be placed under some other department or 
bureau is a matter of importance ; but such a change could 
not materially influence the work that ought to be done. 
The Observatory has always been free from the baneful in- 
fluence of political appointments, and any change in ite ad- 
ministration which would open its doors to politics would 


destroy its usefulness. No change should be made un- 
less there is a fair chance for improvement. Navy. 
All of this, though interesting, is not in the least in- 
consistent with the assertions of our generally well- 
informed and always candid correspondent, that the 
‘“‘ Naval Observatory used to do very efficient work, but 
has deteriorated.” ‘‘ Navy ” only tells us here what it 
“used todo.” What is it doing now ?—[Epbs. C. U. 


HOME-MADE FURNISHING. 


HERE is naturally a disposition to economize space, 

especially in the bedroom, where the accumulation of 

fancy articles usurps the place of what may be considered 
the useful and essential furnishing—wearing apparel. 

Receptacles for clothes are necessarily among the most 
prominent pieces in bedroom furnishings, and, happily, 
some of these may be home-made. One capita] institution 
is the box ottoman, which, according to size, will hold 
dresses at full length, or serve for hats and bonnets. This 
is a particularly easily manufactured comfort, and almost 
any box will do for a foundation. Any packing-case will 
do, if tolerably stout. First, purchase a pair of hinges for 
the lid, and four casters ; when these are duly screwed on, 
line the box neatly with pink or gray glazed lining, fastening 
it securely by tacks or glue to the bottom and outside of the 
box. Next, make a cushion to fit the top, and fasten this, 
also, securely at the four corners. This cushion may be 
made like a pillow or a mattress. Now, cut a strip of the 
material—cret , sheeting, or whatever stuff is intended 
as covering—the depth of the box, and long enough to go 
round it, allowing for fullness. Hem the lower edge neatly, 
and gather the top into a band the exact size of the box ; 
this band is then nailed on or tied or buttoned. Then cut a 
piece sufficiently large to cover the cushion and lid, and to 
this stitch a frill, either kilted, gathered, or box-plaited, and 
fasten the whole with fancy nails to the lid in such a way 
that the kilting falls over and hides the band of the box 
valance. Add a cord or ribbon loop tothe middle of the lid 
to lift it by, and the ottoman is complete. If the room is 
sufficiently large, it is very nice to have two of these otto- 
mans, one long enough for dress skirts, and a smaller one 
which will slip under the dressing-table, and hold hats, etc., 
serving, when needed, as a seat for the dressing-table. 

Convenience No. 2is a wardrobe. To buy this is expen- 
sive; but a perfectly efficient substitute is easily contrived. 
If there be a recess in the room, have two boards made to fit 
it exactly in length; but one about an inch and a half nar- 
rower than the other. These two planks may be painted or 
varnished, or left in their natural condition. Fasten the 
broadest of them securely about six feet from the ground, 
and the narrower one from nine to twelve inches lower. Im- 
mediately below this hang one of the expanding portable 
wardrobes, as they are called, and which may be procured 
at almost any furniture or fancy store. This is the ward- 
robe, which has but one objection—dust. To obviate this, 
make a curtain, which should match the furniture, curtains, 
etc. Cut the material for this at least six inches longer than 
the actual length, and allow it sufficiently wide to hang in 

full folds. Hem it top or bottom, and fasten tiny bags 
of shot in the bottom hem, to make it hang down fairly. 
Run a caser through the top hem, draw the curtain 
to the exact width, and nail the casing tape firmly at 
each end to the top of the upper slielf about twoinches from 
the edge. If this looks too bare, nail a caser to the edge of 
the top shelf, and fasten a strip of material, either vandyked 
or gathered, about two inches from the edge of the shelf, and 
sufficiently deep to fall over the top of the curtain, and hang 
down from four inches to six inches. It depends on the 
width of the recess whether to have one or two curtains. If 
the curtain is open in the middle, it is best to substitute 
rings, and a thin rod fastened to the upper shelf, under the 
valance, for the caser, as the former ‘‘run’’ more easily than 
the latter. If properly and carefully made, this wardrobe is 
perfectly dust-proof. When there is no recess, a corner of 
the room may be utilized in exactly the same way ; vnly, 
instead of straight boards, have triangular pieces, and 
fasten the rows of the dress hooks each side of the 
angle formed bythe wall. The shelf above the dressers 
serves to hold shoes, boots, etc., which are all the better for 
being protected from the dust. 

Wall-pockets of different sizes, from the useful one that 
holds slippers, house shoes, clothes-brushes, etc., to the 
dainty little vide poche, that just holds watch, scent-bottle, 
etc., are great additions to the room.—[London Queen. 


SENILIA : PROSE POEMS BY IVAN TOUR- 


GUENEFF. 


ALMS. 
N infirm old man passed along a broad highway, in the 
neighborhood of a large town. His gait was un- 
steady, his wasted feet slipped and stumbled feebly and 
heavily, as if the movement were unusual; his clothes were 
tattered, and his uncovered head sank upon hisbreast. He 
was quite exhausted. 

He seated himself upon a chance stone by the roadside ; 
he bent down, and leaned back; he covered his face with 
both hands, and through the parted fingers tears dropped 
upon the dry, gray dust of the road. He was thinking of 
his past. 

Once he was strong and rich ; he had ruined his health, 
and had parted with his wealth to friends and foes. And he 
had not a morsel of bread. All had forsaken him: the 
friends sooner than the foes. Should he indeed humble 
himself so far as to ask alms? His heart was filled with 
bitterness. . . . He was ashamed. 


| And bis tears fell conselessly, molsteuing the gray dust. 


Suddenly he heard himself called by name; he raised his 
head and saw an unknown man before him. 

This one’s countenance was tranquil and dignified, stil) 
not severe ; his eyes glittered not, but they were clear; his 
look was penetrating, but not forbidding. 

“‘Thou hast given away the whole of thy fortune,’ he 
spoke in a quiet tone ; ‘‘ and dost thou regret that thou hast 
done good ?’’ 

‘*No, I regret it not,’’ replied the old man, sighing; ‘‘ but 
now I must die.”’ 

‘Had there been no poor upon the earth to stretch out 
their hands toward thee,’’ continued the Unknown, ‘then 
wouldst thou have lacked the opportunity to bestow charity ; 
the cause for it would have been wanting.’’ 

The old man answered not, and fell reflecting. 

‘‘Then banish pride, poor man,’’ added the Unknown; 
‘* go, stretch out your hand, give other good men the oppor- 
tunity of proving beyond a doubt that they are good.”’ 

The old man trembled and looked up, but the Unknown 
had vanished. . . . In the distance he saw a traveler. 

He went up to him and extended his hand. The traveler 
turned away with a gloomy mien, and gave him nothing. 

Another traveler followed this one, and he gave the old 
man @ small alms. 

The old man bought bread with the gift he had received, — 
and the begged bread tasted sweet ; his heart no longer felt 
ashamed ; on the contrary, it was glorified by a quiet happi- 
ness. 


THE FOUR TRIALS. 


There was once an old monk walking through the forest 
with a little scholar by his side. The old man suddenly 
stopped and pointed to four plants close at hand. The first 
was beginning to peep above the ground; the second had 
rooted itself pretty well into the earth ; the third was a small 
shrub; whilst the fourth and last was a full-sized tree. 
Then the old monk said to his young companion : 

‘** Pull up the first.”’ 

The youth easily pulled it up with his fingers. 

Now pull the second.’’ 

The youth obeyed, but not so easily. 

And the third.”’ 

But the boy had to put forth all his strength, and use both 
arms, before he succeeded in uprooting it. 

‘‘And now,”’’ said the master, ‘‘try your hand upon the 
fourth.”’ 

But lo ! the trunk of the tall tree (grasped in the arms of 
the youth) scarcely shook its leaves ; and the little fellow 
found it impossible to tear its roots from the earth. 

Then the wise old monk explained to his scholar the mean- 
ing of the four trials. 

“This, my son, is just what happens with our passions. 
When they are young and weak, one may, by a little watch- 
fulness over self, and the help of a little self-denial, easily 
tear them up; but if we let them cast their roots deep down 
into our souls, then no human power can uproot them, the 
almighty hand of the Creator alone can pluck them out. 

‘For this reason, my child, watch well over the first move- 
ments of your soul, and study by acts of virtue to keep 
your passions well in check.”’ 


SHORTENING A SENTENCE. 


EMINENT STATESMAN.—‘‘ Yes, but I am out of politics 
forever.”’ 

WorKER.—“‘ Bill says you can easily get a portion of the 
delegates.”’ 

** Yes, but I am out of politics.” 

‘* Jim says he will turn in his votes for you.”’ 

‘* Yes, but I am out of—”’ 7 

‘* Mike estimatts that you can get half.’’ 

** Yes, but I am out—”’ 

More than that.”’ 

** Yes, but I am—’’ 

‘Over half.’’ 

Yes, but I—”’ 

** Jake offers his votes.’’ 

Yes, but—’‘ 

** And I will give you mine. That makes your nomination 
sure. Will you accept ?”’’ 

‘* Yes.’’—[ Philadelphia Call. 


—A young attorney of this city has for a client a lady who 
resides on L Street, and who is possessed of considerable 
real estate. A few days since she called at the office of her 
attorney and informed him that she desired to secure the 
services of Judge ‘‘ Dennison”’ to assist in certain litigation. 
The young attorney objected ; said she could hire the ser- 
vices of Judge ‘‘ Dennison”’ as advisery counsel, but he 
would not give up the management of the case. ‘* How- 
ever,” he remarked, ‘‘if you do not think I have ability 
enough to prosecute the case I will step to one side and you 
an employ Judge ‘ Dennison.’”’ ‘‘ La me!” she replied, ‘‘I 
have every confidence in your ability ; I was only afraid you 
did not know enough.’’—([Sacramento (Cal.) Union. 


—Mrs. L. had a nurse-maid, not long over, who, in 
airing her young charge one day, met with a bicycle 
club of ten going at full speed. On returning to the 
house she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh ! mum, the baby nearly lipt 
out of his carriage fur rejoicement, fur he saw tin min 
ridin’ on thim p/ilosophers /”—[Harper’s Bazar. 


We should be as careful of our words as of our ac; 
tions ; and be as far from speakingill as from doing ill. 
[Cicero. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS. 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOS- 


TLES From the manuscript recently dis 

* covered by the Metropolitan Bryen- 
niosin the Library of the most Holy Sepul- 
cher in Constantinople. 

Toe ORIGINAL GREEK TEXT AND THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION printed on opposite pages. Edited 
and translated, with introductions and notes, 
by D. Hitcucock and Francis Brown, 
Professors in the Union Theological Seminary. 
8vo, cloth, 75 cents ; — 50 cents. 


PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF 


RUSSI A A STUDY OF HISTORICAL BIOG- 

* RAPHY. By Eveene ScuHury Ler, 
Ph.D.,LL.D. With more than 200 superb illus 
trations from authentic sources, 80 full page. 
2 vols., octavo, $10.00. 


THE WRITINGS OF DONALD G. 

The New 

MITCHELL (IK MARVEL), Sew 

form Edition. In 12mo volumes, in original 
cloth bindings. Price per vol., $1.25. 

A NEW VOLUME. 

Bound Together; ASheaf of Papers. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Reveries of a Bachelor; A Book of the Heart. 
Seven Stories With Basement and Attic. 
Dream Life: A Fable of the Seasons. 
Wet Days at Edgewood. 

Doctor Johns. 


Edition de Luxe. ‘‘Aeveries of a Bachelor” 
and Dream Life.’ 2 vols., 8vo. Per set, $15. 
By Ouiver B. 


MY HOUSE: AN IDEAL. BY 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; leather antique, $1. 


AIRS FROM ARCADY AND ELSE- 


WHERE By H.C. BunneErR. 1 vol., 12mo, 


$1.25. 
THE WORKS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, Late Dean of Westminster. 


NEW EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH, Seares—From 


Samuel to the Cap- 
tivity. 12mo, $2. Turrp Series—From the 
Captivity to the Christian Era. With maps, 
12mo, $2. Each volume sold separately. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
First Serres—From Abraham to Samuel. 
12mo, $2. With maps and a portrait of Dean 
Stanley. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduc- 


tion on the Study 


of Ecclesiastical History. With the author's 
latest revisions. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with a 


map, $2. 


CREATION ; OR, | THE BIBLICAL GOS- 


mogony in the Light of Modern Science. By 
ARNOLD Guyot, author of Earth and Man.’ 
_ With full-page woodcuts and lithographic 


plates. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
1 vol., 25. 


NEWPORT. 
QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTA. 


MENT. By C. H. Toy, D. D., Professor of 
Hebrew in Harvard University. 1 vol., 


8vo, $3.50. 


KADESH- BARNEA, 


By Grorcrt Parsons LATHROP. 


Its Importance 
Probable Site, 


a Story of a Hunt for it, including 


the Route of the Exodus and the Southern 
Boundary of the Holy Land. By H. Cray 
TRUMBULL, D.D., editor of the Sunday-School 
Times. 1 vol., 8vo, with two maps and four 
full-page illustrations, $5.00. 


A DAY IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. 


‘By the author of 1 vol., 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 


ture. Annual subscription, 50 cents. April 
number now ready. 


*e* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post-free, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For April, containing a complete translation of 
the recently discovered MS., 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 


BY THE REV. C. C. STARBUCK, 


given in the margin.) 


Bishop Bryennios’s learned and ex- 
haustive Introduction, by Prof. 
EGBERT C. SMYTH. 


30 CENTS. 


An Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern History. 


By Car. PLoetz. Translated, with extensive ad- 
ditions, by Hf. Assistant 


full index. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

An admirably concise and accurate genera! his- 
of all nations and peoples of which any account has 
come down to us. 6 great facts in history, whether 
of outward deeds or of shaping ideas, are here 
stated so that the readerof the book may gaina 
clear and adequate comprehension of the order and 
development of the world’s political, social, and 
moral history. Itis excellently adapted for use in 
colleges, se nes academies, and schools, as well 
. as for private libraries, 


A Comprehensive Commentary on 
‘the Quran. 


Comprising Sale’s Translation and Preliminary 
Discourse, with additional Notes and Emenda- 
tions. Together with a complete Index to the 
Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By 
the Rev. E. M. WuHerry. Vol. 32 in the * Philo- 
sophical Library.” Vol. II., $4.50. 

This Consmpeutary is intended » enable readers t 
ascertain as readily as possible the teaching of the 

Quran on any y particular subject. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


iG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d &t., New York. 
READY THIS WEEK: 


Six Centuries of Work and Wages. The 
History of English Labor. (1250-1883.) By 
James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. One volume, 
large octavo. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: Rural England, 
bution of Wealth and Trade, Society, Wages, 
Profit, Discontent, Combinations, Insurrection, 
The Development of Taxation, Laborand Wages, 


Eighteenth ,Century, Wages in the Nineteenth 
Century, Present Situation, &c. 


NEARLY READY: 


The Book of Beginnings. A Familiar 
Study of Genesis in 
cism, with some genera. suggestions to stu- 
dents and readers of the Old Testament. By 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Words of Christ. Considered as Prin- 
ciples of Personal and Social Growth. By 
John Bascom, President University of Wiscon- 
sin. $1.50. 

“Excellent as President Bascom’s we 
works have cone, we fhink in this last 

| has done some of the best work of his life.’’— 

(Christian Intelligencer. 


READY FOR THE NEW LAW. 


Hygienic Physiology, | 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS 
BY DR. J. DORMAN STEELE. 


Eprtep and InporseEp for the use of schools 
by the DEPARTMENT oF EpvucatTion of the Na 
TIONAL WoMAN’S CHRISTIAN: TEMPERANCE UNION. 
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! PRICE, $1.00. 
BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York City. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
reprod us O Painti 


Scul ag to Sen 6 in 
ture, cen ps 
for for catalogue of over 5. 000 sub M. this 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
333 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Of the three hundred give but three.” 


(the original Greek of important passages being 


With a full Synopsis and Critical Review of 


in Harvard University Library. With very 


tory, embracing the salient features in the records 


Social Life, Agriculture, Town Life, The Distri- 


Agriculture and Agricultural Wages in the 


e light of modern criti- 


Spring Issues. 


The Good-Times Girls. 


By Miss I. T. Hopkins. A number of girls 
form aclub for the purpose of having a good 
time among themselves; but thrown into the 
society of Miss Beatrice, they soon find a much 
better way of enjoying themselves by helping 
others who are in trouble and need, and so make 
the club a blessing to — and others. 
12mo. 472 pp. 6cuts. $1.50 


Seventeen and Twice Seventeen. 


a A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. A most helpful 
book for the older girls. Showing the change in 
the heroine from an impulsive girl, impatient of 
disappointment or restraint, to an unselfish, use- 
ful woman, schooled to endure hardiness, whose 
igs is love to Christ. 12m0. 320 pp. 4cuts. 


The Fellow-Students. 


Hans THarav. An interesting picture of 
ent and home lifein following out 
wrong teachings and right teachings in mora!s 
and religion to their results. 12mo. 26? pp. 


cuts. $1.10. 
Hampered. 

By Mrs. A. K. DunninG. A family story, with 
the trials, rplexities, and disouasicete of those 


who are *“‘ hampered” by poverty. The children 
all try to help bearthe burden, and at last every- 
thing is shown to be for the best. 12mo, 198 pp. 
8 cuts. 90 cents 


Mother Michaud. 


y Mrs. ELIZABETH WASHINGTON. Thestory of 
the Meali mission work in Paris, giviag an inside 
view of the work among the poor classes of that 
city. 12mo. 160pp. 3cuts. 75 eents. 


New S. S. Cards 
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150 Nassau St., N. Y.: 52 Bromfield St, 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., hia ; 75 


ochester; 1453 bash Av., Chi- 
cago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


—THE— 


COTTAGE HEARTH. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


This Monthly Magazine will publish during 
1884 bright a! interesting stories by the best 
American writers, such as 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett Hale, 
Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Frances L. Mace, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose Terry Cooke, Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Laroom. 


Choice oe Sketches, and Articles u sloth Noted 
Persons and laces, for for 
Children, and for Sabbath reading; Music, V 
and Instrumental; Fashions and — Work; Hints 
on Floriculture, and valuable Reci pes for 
household use. 


All Beautifully Illustrated. 


How to get 
200 PAGES 


CHOICE READING 
FOR 


GENTS. 


We will send as sample copies 6 back numbers 
| of the Corragz Hearra for 25 cents in stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
To whom liberal pay will be given. Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Bosten, Mass. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday-School Song Book 


JOYFUL LAYS 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


APRIL 


192 PAGES, printed on 
toned paper, and beautifully bound. 
Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Specimen, in paper cers, sent when published, 
on receipt of Bcents. Spec ora kets Sree. BIGLOW 
& MAIN’s blications are bookseUers and 
ers 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 
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eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
PRICE $3.25. 


Among the at and suce essful Piano Methods 
of theday, PETERS EC 

held an honorable piace. 
A MILLION COPIES is proof tangible « of ita worth, and 
of the favor with which it is regarded, especial | 

a large number of educational institutions, in which 
it hes ‘Ton a used. A practical, well graded, and 
thorough 


Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
ByH.€.andG. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and 
the best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains 
orupipes, ete., and 
2 popular Songs, such as “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Over the Garden Wall,” the songs of Dave Vraham, 


an Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano, 
For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab. Organ, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 
For Fife, For Aceordeon, For Boehm Flate. 
Price of each book, 75 cts. 


immensely popular cheap siaeeeniiiih with brief 
instructive course, and each with about one bun. 
dred neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


s New 


HANDS FULL OF HONEY ! 


And other Sermons preached in 
1883, by C. H. SPURGEON. i2mu. 
$1.00. 

Many readers who are familiar with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s earlier Sermons will be glad to 
see a volume of bis very latest. They will 
find here the same vigor, simplicity, and 
earnestness that delighted them a quarter of 
a century ago. 
SPURKGEON’SOTHER WORKS 
Sermons. 10 vols - $10.00 

(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00) 

Present Truth.(New Sermons) 1. 00 

Feathers for Arrows, - 

John Ploughman’s Talks, 75 

= Pictures. .75 

Talks and Pictures, In one vol. 

Types and Emblems (Sermons) 1. 00 

Morning by Morning. 1.00 

Evening by Evening. 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, ° New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


The April Number 


of “ CHOICE LITERATURE” 


ocal | Presents an unusually varied and interest- 


ing array of contents—80 pages, large 
type, shown by these lines—only 10 cents 
a copy, or $1.00 a year. 


CONTENTS: 


Salvinion Shakespeare. Helen an 
The Winter Exhibitions. FE. W. 
A Lady’s Railway Journey in India. Cc. F. Gordon 


Cumming 
The Hird’s Relatives. Grant Allen 
Our Growing Australian E oe Sir Henry Parkes, 
The Guide of Islam. Capt. Conder. 
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By an English 
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— Recollections of Gambetta. 

Dream pon the Universe. De Quincey's transila- 
tion from Richter 

The Brehmo Somaj Wieeement in India. P.C. Mo- 
zoomdar. 

Explorations in Greeuland, III. Why mper. 

The B. utes on their Master. H.D. 

The Milk in the Cocoa-nut. © 

Rough Notes of a Naturalist’s Visit to Egypt. 

pal Dawson. 

Sir — Reynolds. J. Comyus Carr Carr. 

The New School of American Fiction. 

The Congregational Creed. 

A Serbian Poet. Alfred L. Hardy 

Science Notes W. Mattieu Williams. 


CHOICE LITERATURE, Vol. 2. fine 
cloth binding, 326 pages, now ready ; price 75 
cents. 


Prin- 


‘Temple Bar. 


From Press and People. 


“A wonderfutly cheap and surprisingly good 
monthly magazine. One thousand pages of the 
cream of literature for One Dollar is a marvel.” 
{Educational Monthly, Toronto. 


“Selections are made with excellent taste ani 
judgment, and are so varied in subject and treai 
ment as to suit a great variety of tastes. It is not 
only very cheap.”—{ Mountain Echo, 
Keyser, W. 

“The 2 dine you are rendering to the nation as an 
educator by the publication of —_ Literature, it 

to over-estimate.”-—D. ALCOTT, Bangur, 


500,000 Volumes 


Choice Books—deacriptive catalogue free Books 
for examination before payment on evidence = 
faith. NOT sold by dealers—prices too 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 14. 


A PRACTICABLE TEMPERANCE PLAT- 


FORM. 


N The Christian Union for March 13 we published 
an editorial with the above title, containing five 
planks, and invited any correspondent to put on a 
postal card the reason why he could not agree to each 
one of these planks. We give below the replies. The 
planks were as follows : 

1. Abolish the license system. 

2. Levy a high tax on every form of the liquor trade. 

3. Retain on the statute book all the present restric- 
tions on the traflic. 

4. Give to every local community, every town or 
county, the right to add such regulations or restrictions, 
including absolute prohibition, as the community may 
desire. 

5. Organize Law-and-Order Leagues in every town 
or county to enforce the liquor laws. 

Editor Christian Union : 

You invite criticism of the *‘ temperance platform ’’ which 
you propose. I submit the following, fully recognizing the 
sincerity of your conviction and the integrity of your pur- 
pose. 

1. The distinction between the ‘‘ license ’’ system and the 
‘‘tax’’ system is one without a practical difference. Both 
alike authorize the liquor traffic, which both alike allow. 
The only difference between them is that the “ license ”’ sys- 
tem regards (theoretically ) moral character in the applicant, 
while the ‘‘tax’’ system takes account only of pecuniary 
ability. The “license’’ system restricts the liquor business 
(in theory) to the best men; the ‘‘tax’”’ system restricts it 
to the richest, regardless of character. On theoretical 
grounds, therefore, the license system is preferable to the 
tax system. You rule out the license system ; the tax system 
should go withit. Practically, there is no difference be- 
tween them, for neither, in point of fact, restrains the liquor 
traflic. 

2. By legally authorizing the traffic, whether by license or 
tax, you invest it with such moral power that it is impossi- 
ble afterward to controlit, for the common sense of men 
teaches them that, having voluntarily become a partner in a 
business by sharing its profits, you ought not then to com- 
plain of its results. 

3. Experience shows that diminution of the number of 
places where liquor is sold, which is the only result claimed 
for either the license or the tax system, does not materially 
diminish the amount of sales, so that the cost of the labor is 
vain. What object is therein diminishing the number of 
pipes if you do not diminish the flow through them? One 
might be willing to risk his life to kill a tiger; what in- 
ducement is there to run equal risk to pull out one of his 
claws’? Tostop the flow of a flooding river by putting a 
dam across the stream—that would chalienge effort and risk ; 
he would be a foolish man who should put forth the same 
effort and run the same risk only to put a dam half-way 
across the channel, with the result only to turn the stream 
with accelerated current through the other half. The sys- 
tem of only partial restriction does not even close up the 
‘*worst’’ places. These are not the low grog shops, but the 
palace saloons. These, as Mrs. Willard says, are ‘‘ the ter- 
ror of the mothers of the land.’’ And these the tax law, 
with its discrimination in their favor, makes more palatial, 
and so more perilous still. 

4. Local option in thickly settled regions like the East 
is but slight protection, even under prohibition, against the 
evils of the liquor traffic, since it protects communities only 
from sales within their own limits, while it leaves them ex- 
posed to sales in surrounding license communities, thus 
neutralizing the motive to the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion in the towns which vote it, and by as much as it dimin- 
ishes the sales of liquor in such towns increasing such sales 
in the adjoining license towns. 

5. The *‘ Law-and-Order League’’ movement, as usually 
conducted, nullifies itself, since, while it demands that all 
laws be enforced, it at the same time declares that prohib- 
itory laws, even though laws, cannot be enforced, thus 
giving away its own case. 

6. Your platform misbestows its main labor, since it 
labors mainly to induce Prohibitionists to aid in the enforce- 
ment of restrictions on the liquor traffic, while the fact, as 
certified to me by the chief prosecuting officers in this 
State, is that only Prohibitionists, as a rule, render any 
aid in enforcing any of the laws against the sale of liquor. 

7. The system of partial restriction of the liquor traffic 
has been on trial in English legislation now for more than 
six hundred years (since 1266), and the result of this long 
trial, as stated by Professor Theodore W. Dwight, of the 
Law School of Columbia Cullege (See ‘‘ History of English 
Liquor Legislation,’’? New York ‘‘ Independent,’’ April 27, 
1883), is that ‘‘ There is an inherent infirmity in the license 
system. The only restrictions practically available are in the 
nature of prohibition.’’ (The italics are his.) Is not a trial of 
six hundred years long enough to be decisive? The result 
of trial so prolonged a failure, what inducement is there to 
continue it? You confess that ‘“‘the license system has 
proved an utter failure.’’ This is progress. The tax sys- 
tem, which is the license system under another name, will 
prove an equal failure, and you, being honest, will by and 
by with equal frankness confess it. Then we will all go for 
prohibition, and carry it, and enforce it. Meanwhile, wher- 
ever a liquor head appears, I am witb you for hitting it. 

E. B. 

PLymovuTH, Conn. 


You invite correspondence from those who do not indorse 
your ‘‘ Temperance Creed.’’ You say, ‘‘1. Abolish the 


license system; 2. Levy a high tax.’’ Now, will you be 


so kind as to explain the difference, in a moral sense, be- 
tween these two ‘“‘creeds’’? If it is wrong to license, is it 
not equally wrong to allow the traffic to continue by pay- 
ing a tax? Or does our going into partnership with the sa- 
loonist by accepting a share of his “ large profits ’’ soothe 
the conscience and make the saloonist’s business less hei- 
nous, less harmful ? 

You say, ‘‘ They who make the profits should pay the loss.”’ 
Will the $300 tax pay you or me for the loss and disgrace of 
aruined son? Willa $500 or $1,000 tax restore to his wife and 
family the man gone to a drunkard’s grave, toeterna! perdi- 
tion ? 

Again, you say, ‘‘ Taxing a business does not give it sanc- 
tion.’”’ But you contradict this absurd assertion yourself in 
the very same paragraph by saying, ‘‘ A high tax would be 
more easily enforced than a high license ; the man who re- 
fuses to pay could not be tried before a jury for doing with- 
out permission that which his more lucky neighbor has got- 
ten permission to do.’’! Will you give us a conscientious 
definition of the difference between ‘‘ permission’’ and 
‘“‘sanction”’ in this case? The fact is, a saloonist wants no 
permission or sanction; his greatest prayer is to “let us 
alone.’’ He is naturally a villain at heart, always devoid of 
moral principle, and he will violate a high tax law just as 
quick and just as often as he will a high license law. Were 
I to indorse your creed at all I would reverse your first two 
articles and take the license law as most preferable ; for all 
such laws require some show or certificate of ‘‘ good moral 
character,’’ while the high tax law allows the lowest scurf 
from the slums to start a saloon if he can pay the tax ; and 
there is usually a rich distiller ready to pay it for him if 
need be. 

Again, high tax laws make monopoly. The Christian 
Union is opposed to monopolies in railroads, mines, manu- 
factories, etc. Why do you advocate a monopoly in the 
whisky traffic? Why should you prohibit a poor man from 
engaging in the ‘“‘ profitable business’’ of liquor selling, and 
allow none but those rich enough to pay the high tax to en- 
gage init? Doricher men have better morals, in your esti- 
mation ? 

Again, don’t you see, Mr. Editor, that in advocating a 
high tax law you are doing just what a majority of saloon- 
ists want you todo? This State (Michigan) is a high tax 
State at present. And don’t you know that every saloonist 
in this State is an enthusiastic advocate of high tax ; that 
they have a State ‘‘ Liquor Dealers’ Protective Association ”’ 
that passes resolutions, circulates documents, hires speakers, 
expends money freely in election times and during the ses- 
sions of the Legislature, and publishes a weekly paper, all 
to advocate and extol a high tax law as better than probibi- 
tion? And don’t you know that they are doing this because 
they know or fear a majority of the voters in this State 
favor prohibition, and will vote it just as soon as our Re- 
publican Legislature will enable them to do so? Their 
President and paper has said, time and again, publicly, 
‘‘ Prohibition will ruin us.’’ Hence they choose and advo- 
cate what to them is a lesser evil—high tax. 

Now, my dear Christian Union, I do not suppose you op- 
pose prohibition and advocate high tax for the same reason 
that the saloonists in this State do—because prohibition will 
ruin their business; but I am astonished and grieved that 
you should be twenty years behind the times on the temper- 
ance question. For, among working temperance people 
to-day (notice, I do not count the idlers), ninety-nine out of 
every hundred now favor prohibition. Especially is this the 
case where high license or tax has been tried, and the fact 
demonstrated that it does not decrease the amount of liquor 
consumed. I repeat that I am sorry you should advocate a 
high tax law, because it is so far behind the temperance 
sentiments of the nation, of a majority in your own State; 
and because it is just what the saloonists themselves are ad- 
vocating in every State where there is any danger of prohi- 
bition being adopted. And I shall expect to see this part of 
your ‘‘Creed’’ published in and indorsed by the whisky 
organ of this State; and perhaps the ‘‘ Liquor Dealers’ Pro- 
tective Association’ will honor you by publishing and cir- 
culating it in pamphlet form, as they did Dr. Crosby’s lect- 
ure indorsing moderate wine drinking. 

Yours respectfully, 

Qurinoy, Mich., March 17, 1884. 


C. W. BENNETT. 


Editors Christian Union: 

In your issue of the 13th inst. is published ‘‘ A Practical 
Temperance Platform.’”’ The writer says: ‘‘If there is any 
reason why any temperance worker cannot agree to each 
one of these articles, let him put his reason on a postal 
card and send it to us.’’ ‘‘“ Put his reason ona postal card”’ is 
like asking one to put three bushels of wheat in a two-bushel 
sack. I give my reason for not agreeing, and you can 
publish or not, as you please. 

1. There is no difference in principle between taxing and 
licensing a business, and the Supreme Court of Ohio so de- 
cided in a case where there was no power to license and an 
attempt was made to tax. Let any expert framerof statu- 
tory luws undertake to framea bill to restrict or regulate 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks by taxing it, and he will 
find it much more difficult and impracticable than one to 
license. Would taxing the business keep it in the hands of 
reputable men? No. We have arrived at that stage of 
enlightenment and public conscience in regard to the busi- 
ness that we are justified in saying that no strictly moral 
man will engage in the business. The business, then—lI re- 


1 Our correspondent has curiously misapprehended this sen- 
tence. A prosecution for selling without a license is a prosecu- 
tion for selling without permission what a more lucky neighbor 
has gotten permission to sell; a prosecution for non-payment of 
taxes gives no chance for sympathy; the tax officers would sell 


ont the concern because it did not pay its taxes, and all sellers | 


would be treated alike. 


fer to the retail traffic—if carried on at all, must be by im- 
moral men or women. The country towns will be able to 
suppress effectually the sale ; only give them the local option 
principle. But not so in the cities, where party spirit and 
hordes of idlers and pimps can easily overcome the moral 
and temperance element. And for these let us have a high 
license law. Enact that not more than tive—or blank—saloons 
or places for the sale of intoxicating drinks be allowed in any 
one ward of a city. 

2. The Mayor and Common Council of a city alone shall 
have power to license within its corporate limits, and then 
only by a two-thirds vote ofa quorum of said council pres- 
ent. I would make the conditions and qualifications of the 
applicant as stringent as possible. I would have him the 
owner of property, outside of his stock ofliquors, of the value 
of not less than one thousand dollars. I would make him to 
be the owner of the building in which he carried on his ne- 
farious business, and whenever gambling of any sort was 
permitted, it should forfeit his license, and his stock of 
liquors to be confiscated. 

Lastly, or firstly: in order to make any temperance law 
effectual there must be but two parties ina city; one of 
these must be a strong, united, and active temperance 
party. A Republican party might combine all that is essen- 
tial in a temperance party. A council and police in sym- 
pathy with and ready to enforce a good temperance law is 
as essential as powder and ball to put down a formidable 
mob. 

This last is my law-and-order league, in place of your fifth 
article. 

The **‘ Evangelist’? of last week has an article from the 
pen of the Rev. Theodore Cuyler containing better sugges- 
tions than yours. S. H. PoTrer. 


OFFICE OF THE CITIZENS’ LAW-AND-ORDER LEAGUE / 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, > 
29 Scnoo. STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor The Christian Union : 

DEAR S1r,—I have read your article in this week’s Chris- 
tian Union on “A Practicable Temperance Platform”’ with 
much interest. You invite criticism. Of course I speak 
from a Massachusetts standpoint: and I do not feel certain 
that a platform or creed that I would suggest would be 
practicable everywhere. 

In my judgment, the thing we need in Massachusetts is to 
stop tinkering the law. An agitation in this State for the 
substitution of a tax law for our license system would, I be- 
lieve, unsettle matters, and do great harm. 

Under local option we can make all our towns and cities 
prohibitory if we can educate a majority of the voters in 
each to deposit'a ‘‘ No”’ ballot at the election. Our licenses 


forbid sales to minors and drunkards, sales on Sunday, be- 


tween twelve at night and six in the morning, and in many 
other ways restrict the traffic. 

[ would make a creed something like the following for 
Massachusetts temperance work : 

1. Continue with increased vigor all moral and educa- 
tional efforts to diminish the use of intoxicating liquor 
among the people. 

*. Multiply the number of coffee-houses and working 
men’s clubs, Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
unions, and similar attractions counter to the bar-rooms. 

%. Organize everywhere to extend the area of prohibi- 
tion under local option. 

4. Organize leagues to enforce prohibition in the pro- 
hibitory towns, and to compel obedience to the require- 
ments of the law in the license towns. 

In brief, let the temperance people submit to the law, and 
then compel submission on the part of the liquor dealers. 

We can conquer in Massachusetts on this line if the peo- 
ple will unite and pursue work in these four directions per- 
sistently day by day, year in and year out, until we achieve 
success. Very respectfully, etc., L. Epwrn DuDLey. 


The Christian Union : 

I object to the rum traffic because it covers our land with 
misery and crime ; it furnishes nearly all the victims for the 
scaffold; it defies the jury box, and stains the judicial 
ermine ; it endangers the Government ; it is the father of all 
villainy, crime, and the devil’s best friend and God’s worst 
enemy. Such a monster is to be taxed, who robs wives and 
children of homes, clothes, and food to pay this much 
coveted tax. The higher the tax the harder for the drunk- 
ard’s family ; they in the end pay it all. Prohibition is our 
only remedy, and the sooner we get to it the better, for the 
common taxpayer as well as for the church. 


Yours, 


A. W. REAM. 


Mount Kisco, March 13, 1884. 
I wish to be one to object to your ‘‘Temperance Plat- 
form,’’ because the ‘‘ high tax’? would be sure to make the 


traffic in intoxicating liquor a common right, which would © 


eventually bring it under the common laws of taxation. 
License laws are not good, never were good, but they were 
needful when first adopted, and are so yet where circum- 
stances have not changed. Between them and prohibition 
there is no middle ground. Yours truly, 

Joun J. McKay. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN TO BE SOLD.—Madison Square 
Garden will soon become a thing of the past. The property 
has been purchased by a syndicate, who propose to begin in 
May the erection of an entirely new building, to cost about 
$1,000,000, on the site of the present Garden. The Madison 
Avenue end will be an apartment house, eleven stories high. 
The remainder of the property, in accordance with the de- 
sires of the syndicate, all of whom are members of the Na- 
tional Horse Show Association, will still be a hippodrome. 
The apartment house will extend back from Madison Avenue 
about one hundred feet. 
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FINANCIAL. | 


The movement for lower prices in grains 
which we noted last week has developed 
with uncommon force during this week, 
especially in the wheat market, resulting 
in almost a panic on Thursday in the 
Chicago markets. The figures reached 
for wheat were as low as 86 for May, 
which was followed by a reaction up to 
89 and above. But the causes which in- 
stituted this decline are perfectly legiti- 
mate ; the extraordinary force with which 
it came was owing tw the artificial cause 
of speculation which had locked up an 
almost unprecedented store of wheat in 
the Chicago market. The new winter | 
crop coming so soon, the disappointment | 
in the foreign demand which had been | 
counted on to relieve us of our surplus, 
breadstuffs at good prices, and the promis- 
ing conditions for the future crop thus’ 
far, finally broke the back of-the foolish 
bulls and forced a sacrifice. But few | 
failures, and those insignificant, have been | 
reported ; so that we have seen all the 
evil effect that is likely to come of it, | 
while the good effect is yet to be felt. 

A seaboard movement of breadstuffs is 
apparently the inevitable outcome of this 
decline. Prices have reached such figures | 
as to stimulate such a movement, taking 
into account, as well, the decrease of 
_ freight rates from Chicago on the trunk 
lines, nuted in last week’s columns. 

If such an export of grain begins at 
this time, with no speculative strength in 
the markets to force up prices again, it is 
likely to be a heavy one. Nothing more 
desirable could take place than this, under 
the circumstances. Our securities which 
were held abroad have come back to us 
in such amounts that the only offset we 
can command, other than gold shipments, 
is a foreign shipment of wheat and corn. 
Unless this results gold will continue to 
go, and, as a consequence, the feeling in 


financial circles will continue to be unset- 
tled, and have the effect to check a better 
condition. We shall await with interest 
the progress of this new phase. 

Our exports for the week last reported 
are small from the New York port, and 
our imports are larger than they have been 
this year, which latter is natural enough, 
considering the spring trade season. 

Foreign Exchange is steady at gold ship- 
ping points, but rather dull. The outflow 
of specie is very moderate, not much over 
#1,000,000 having gone this week. The 
money market does not feel the shipments 
made as yet; indeed, the plethora of 
funds is continuous and progressive, re- 
suiting in a congestion in the banks, which 
are seeking to make time loans of three 
and four months at 3 1-2 to 4 per cent. 
The London money market rate is about 
21-4 per cent., and the bank reserve in 
the Bank of England is about 48 per cent. 
of deposits, or over 10 per cent. additional 
from a year ago, showing a similar condi- 
tion in these markets for funds to our 
own. 

The stock market is extremely dull, at 
prices scarcely varying from those of a 
week ago. 

The bond market is firm at better 
prices, with a good demand for good and 
fair bonds. 

The bank statement of this week, be- 
low, reflects a little accumulation in the 
United States Treasury at the expense of 
the banks, but the change is not percept- 
ible : 


Loans, $1,312,000 
Specie, decreasé........ -.-...- 426,400 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 1,186,000 
Deposits, decrease... «+--+. 2,990,900 
Reserve, decrease............... 864,675 


Leaving the surplus reserve a little short 
of $8,000,000. Money is 1 1-2 per cent. 
on call. 


MONEY LOANED 


on Minneapolis, and other 


Paul, Mian. 


COCHRAN & 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


We give special attention to orders | 
from banks, bankers, institutions, and 
investors out of the city, by mail or | 
telegraph, to buy or sell Government | 
| Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other secu- 
rities. 


To meet the wants of investors we 


are giving particular attention to the 
careful selectien of desirable bonds that 
can be properly recommended. To, 
make selections for themselves out of the 
mass of securities offered for sale is to 
/most persons, not engaged in the brsi- 
ness, a confusing and often a discourag- 
ing task. It is our aim to simplify this 
undertaking for investors, and aid their 
-personal judgment, by offering from 
time to time such bonds as seem to us 
best calculated to meet their require- 
ments, with information and particu- 
lars which they might not be able to 
readily obtain for themselves. 

We are prepared, at any time, upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, de- 
scriptions, and prices of the most ap- 
proved securities to be found in the 
market. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


100. 


1884 


HatchéFoote 


“Bankers. 
NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 


A RARE BOOK. 


The rarest and most valuable book of the! 
Henry C. Murphy collection was a copy of 
the second edition of the Bible in the Indian 
language, translated by John Eliot. The 
copy is from the library of the late Marquis 
of Hastings, of Leicestershire, and is in the 
original calf binding and well preserved. 
The leaf measures 7 by 5x, inches. It con- 
tains the dedication to Robert Boyle, which 
makes it remarkably rare, as only three 
| copies containing tbis dedication are known, 
and two of these are in public libraries. It 
was published in Cam ridge in 1685, and the 
English title says was ‘‘ Printed by the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies in New 
E ngland, at the Charge and with the Consent 
of the Corporation in England for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Indians in 
New England.’* The volume was obtained 
by a London bookseller at the ‘sale of the 
Hastings library, and was resold by him to 
the late George Brinley, of Hartford, for 
It was obtained by Mr. Murphy at 
(the Brinley sale. It was knocked down 
for $950 to John Russell Bartlett, of Provi- 
dence. A copy of the first edition, pub- 
lished in 1634, without the dedication to 
Boyle, brought #340. A copy of the first im- 
pression of the first edition of the New Testa- 
ment alone brought the same amount, and a 
copy of a later edition was sold for &75. 


AMES 


wy 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ | 


INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without m. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to PEARLINE 13 the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ane 
4iaways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER, | 


THE 
STANDARD 


WRITING- 
MACHINE 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


In use everywhere by business and profession- 
al men—by indiviauals, firms, corporations, and 
Departments of Government. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet, with testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


an” 


CHURCH “EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEYE BELL F OUNDRY. 


Sells of Pure Copper and Tin for FOLLY 
ehools, Fire etc. FULL 
WARRAN NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 


Land Loans im tereet guaran 
Loon Agony, 


Ne Trouble. 
lAlways Ready 
GOOD 


Nutritious. 


The most 
tous and moet 


aise ail 
SAL RAW 


DRESSING R. DURKEE & (O., 


NEW YORK. 


Those anawering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they eaw the. 


Aavertisement in The Christian Union. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea, tc 


J.& LAME, 
Carmine St.. New Zork. 


R. Place, West Eighth 


Church Farniture. 5. 5. Banners. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Belle 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
McSHang & Co., Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY |. 


known to the pubic since 
1 rch, Chapel, Alarm 
and oo bells: also Chim 


Weat Trays. ° 


CHURCH ond, send 


FOR 188 
SEND 53 For 


fw. Ro 


EASTER EGG 


BREAKIN 


$200, as singie eutertais ment feces, on cei 
ticket, concert exercise, and fui! particulars, Ise. Full 
Da 


ticelars, witheut sample free 


H Do own 
Lad ies Stamping for 
EMBROIDERY, with our STAMP- 
ING PATTERNS for Kensington, 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 
&c. Easily transferred to any 
fabric or material and can be 
used a hundred timesover. Tew 
full sized working Patterns of 
Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scol- 
lops, Braid Strips, outline fig- 
ures, &c., also your own initial 
letters for handkere iefs, hat 
bands, &c., with Powder, Pad 
and directions for wor g; 
for 60 cents, post-paid. 
Book of 106 De yo ror Em- 


is 

instructor in Kensington, Ara 

sene and all other branches o1 

Tattin 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Witbor’s Cod Live ag? ou and Lime.—Persons 


who have been taking (is Wilt be pleased 
to learn that Dr. Wilhor ‘bes succeeded, from direc- 
tions of several professional gentleman, in combin- 
ing the pure Oil and Limein such a manner that it 
is pleasant to the taste, and its effects in Lung com- 
are wonderful. Very man rsons 
whos ances ed hopeless, and who had 
taken the cl clear Ot for a long time without marked 
effect, have been entirely cured by using this prep- 
aration. Be sure and get the genuine. Manufact- 
ured only by 4. B. WILBor, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
by all druggists. 


Send six for or postage, an 

receive 

goods will help all 
8 either sex, to more mone i 


away than anything else 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
At once address Truk & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


SILKS FOR Pat ‘CHWORK 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 

Flegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fancy 

ork. One ounce package for 4 cents in se notes. 


THE ae & ARMSTRONG C 
469 Broadway, N , or 238 Market st., Philadetphia. 


Elegant Silks, Brocade wg rood sized blocks, 
in packages of §2 for | for 50cts. F mbroid. 
ered and hand-painted Slocks f from Diets. to $1.00 
each. Stamped for embroidering 75 ets. per cozen. 
Embroidery Silk ome cent a Skein. A:dilress 


W.I.CAPEN & CoO., Cincinnati, Oo. 


assorted! biocks by lfor $1 


WARREN ST., 


Assorted Silks and Satins 


Pade for CRAZY PATCHWORK in 
‘ $land $2 packages. Embroidery Silk 


all colors, 20c. per package, Any one 
mie sending us a $2 order will receive a 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


in He. and 81. our 


WD cent package of best ery Silk, rted 
colors, free with every $). ™ order. YALE SILK 
WORKS, tow Maven, Ct. 


4-in. pieces, worth from to 
. a yard, only $1. Samples 25c. 

ackage of Embroide Ik We. 
Backs will be refunded if not satis- 


factory. Pa Manufactory, Clin- 
tonv 


.*100 PIECES PLUSH. SAT- 
in. silk, nearlv half enough fora quilt su 
$1 SLADE, 157 West 13th Street, 
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[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
HE discussion of the new Creed, Mon- 
day morning, was unusually interest- 
ing Theattendance was large. Dr. Noble 
read a paper of great value, setting forth 
the historical conditions out of which this 
new symbol has sprung, and showing 
that so far as the Congregational churches 
are committed to any creed, they are com- 
mitted to that formulated by the West 
minister divines. In his opinion the time 
has come for the churches to publish an 
exact statement of their faith. Professor 
Hyde followed in a paper which gave a 
history of the formation of this new 
Creed, and made it evident, past all con- 
troversy, as will be seen by those who 
read this week’s ‘‘ Advance,” that Mr. 
Cook’s assertions concerning its origin 
have no foundation in fact. Professor 
Hyde was Secretary of the Committee, 
attended all its meetings, conducted its 
correspondence, and is therefore in a posi- 
tion to know the truth of that which he 
affirms. If this unjustifiable attack upon 
the work of the Creed committce serves 
to open the eyes of the public to the un- 
trustworthiness of other assertions of 
the Monday lecturer, it will not be with- 
out itscompensations. How is it possible 
any man should be able to have full and 
accurate knowledge of such a multitude 
of subjects as this lecturer touches upon 9) 
In the judgment of some, a single para- 
graph from the careful pen of Dr. Ezra 
Abbot, whose untimely death we greatly 
mourn, is of more value as a contribution 
to Christian scholarship than all the lect- 
ures which Mr. Cook has delivered. For 
what assurance have we that he has 
quoted his authors correctly, that he un- 
derstands their meaning, that he knows 
the real opinions of the men in the Old 
World whom he calls his friends, that it 
is ever safe to trust his figures or his con- 
clusions? Dr. Goodwin would have signed 
the Creed had it asserted the infallibility 
of the Scriptures and the expiatory virtues 
of the Atonement. He believes heartily 
all that the Creed contains, and only 
wished that the Committee had seen their 
way to fuller and more emphatic state- 
ments on the points above mentioned. He 
would have liked two creeds, one large 
and full, somewhat theological, and an- 
other smaller, more like the one just pub- 
lished, for use in admitting persons to 
church membership. Most of the brethren 
accept this Creed as it is, and while few 
are perfectly satisfied with it, nearly all 
are ready to rec »ive it as ‘‘a good working 
creed ” for the churches. 

It certainly is not to the discredit of 
this new symbol that it should be violently 
attacked by members of denominations 
who can see nothing good in Congrega- 
tionalism. The “ Interior” is simply true 
to its traditions in declaring it entirely un- 
satisfactory. But in weighing its decis- 
jons we should remember that while it is 
the organ of many liberally-minded men, 
it also represents the interests of a theolog- 


ical seminary in this city, which has} 


never yet repudiated the doctrine of a 
limited atonement, and of the everlasting 
punishment of non-elect infants. 


The ‘‘Standard’’ (Baptist), regretting | | 


that the pressure upon its columns will 
not admit of the publication of the Creed 
in full, closes an editorial upon it, of more 


than a column in length, in these words >}: 
‘Our conclusive objection to the ‘New| 


Congregational Creed’ is, that the very 
points upon which it fails to be explicit 
are those upon which it ought to be ex- 
plicit. [The critic forgets that the Creed 
accepts without reservation the authori- 
ty of the Scriptures on these points, 
and that Baptists do no more.|] These 
points are objects of attack just now on 
the part of those who desire  noth- 
ing more than the destruction of Chris. 
tianity itself. Let any man read this 

new Creed’ through, and then read the 
Epistle to the Romans! Will he under- 
take to say that such vague phrase-making 
is an adequate representation of the teach- 
ing of Paul? Let him ask sedi 


~ has since k me all ri 


have ever found. One dose. will qu 
and free 


te: any mcd@icioe have 


sides, what sort of Christians are likely to 
be nurtured on such delicate food. Not 
Christians like those who put Christianity 
in the place of power in the world it fills 


to-day, nor Christians of the sort who will | 


be needed to keep it there.” Weare quite 
willing to compare our churches, one by 
one, with those of our close-communion 
neighbors. 


lieve that they will suffer in the compari- 
son. What has been said more than once 
may well be said again. This Creed was 
not made for Haptists or Methodists or 
Presbyterians, but for Congregationalists. 
If in their judgment it is Christian and 
Biblical, it matters little whai others think 
of it. That it has come as a godsend to 
more than one perplexed pastor we have 
testimony to show. That it will be liked 
better the more carefully it is studied, by 
the whole Christian world, is our deliber- 
ate conviction, 
CuIcaGco, March 29. 


The attention of capitalists and investors 
in bonds and stocks of all kinds is particu- 
larly invited to the advertisement of Hatch 
& Foote, which is to be found in another 
column. This eminent banking house has 
been established for nearly twenty years. 
It is widely known for its financial strength, 
while its reputation tn all respects is such as 
to inspire confidence. It is to be observed 
that Hateh & Foote buy and sell al! issues 
of United States bonds, execute orders in 
stocks and bonds for cash; and of @ margin ; 
}that they allow interest on dep@sits, an 
offer a list of desirable investment securities, 
which will be furnished on application, and 
that they give egom attention to corre- 
spondence, which is respectfully invited. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR’ HEALTH and 
that of your children, and use no other 
cure for Coughs, Colds, etc., except that 
standard remedy, Madame Porter's Cough 
Balsam. It is acknowledged by all who have 
given it a trial as being the most reliable 
preparation ever used; it is particularly 
adapted to lung and throat afessoes in 
children. Try one bottle. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking, and various other causes 
induce Constipation followed by general 
derangement of the liver, kidneys, an 
in which the disorder of 

rgan increases the infirmity of the others. 

immediate are Loss of 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Flat- 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, f: failure . 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
kuown under one head as 

Inevery instance where this disease does 
not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’s PILis may be confidently 
relied upon toeffect acure. Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S PILLS alone will certainly yield if 
the PILLs are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Pill 
Ayer’s Ss 
Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular acta! 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 

palliatives all do permanent harm. The 
fitful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach iss by “bitters,” and aleo- 
holic stimulants, is inevit followed 
by reaction that leaves the o weaker 
than before. 

tiveness,’ inducéd my sedenta 

afforded me speedy nvight.” Their occasional use 


| 


BMANW 
uorr, Newark, N./. 
“I was induced try AYERS Prizs aga 
Constipation, and 
Headac ich hoa been a 
ferer. I found their action he f and obtained 
prompt relief. They have benefited me more 
than all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. 
152 State St., Chicaga, Jit. 
hey have entirely the costive 
improved my ral health.” 
} Rev. Franc - HARLOWE, Atlania, Ga. 
“The most and the easiest physic I 
m wels nm from 
“A sufferer from River 
pepsia, and Neuralgia Pt eee last twenty 
years, AYER’s P1iL_s have benefited me more 
r taken.” P.R. 
toGERS, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 
“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable." pe 
Haves, Mexia, Texas. 


‘AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 
Soid by all Druggists. é‘ 


In aggressive, effective Chris. | 
tian work, in benevolence, in Christian | 
scholarship, and, better still, in the quali. | 
ties of Christian manhood, we do not be- | § 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, Ete. 


can be quickly obtained by sowing 

_HENDERSON’S 
**CENTRAL PARK ’’ 


=a ages sold by us last season. 
seed will sow an area 15x20 ans 


t. y mail, cents per 

Ifby ‘fe ightor or rom 86, 

per peck, 00 per bus 9 
of Seeds and Plants {ree on app . 


The Coley 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS and ELEVEN SILVER ao 
MEDALS awarded for Superiority of ae 
Process and Product. ¥ 
AMONG THEM | 
the GOLD MEDAL at the GOLD MEDAL at 
alace of Industry, Pal of Indu ugtry: 
Paris, France, 1879. Paris, France, 188 
after weeks of competitive tests with the leading 
Milk Settling Apparatus of the WORLD. 


In Daily Use in Over 20,000 Dairies & Factories, 
They raise the most Cream and make the best Butter. 
The Davis Swing Churn, 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 


CABINET STYLE. 


ELEVATOR STYLE. 


EUREK KER the N ESBIT BUTT 
* e 
ER and a full line of Butter Making Utensils for Dairies wt} Partortes ok 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


HAS BEEN CLEARED BY 


ONE AGENT 


IN THIRTEEN DAYS 

Se ing our Household | Arcqgies the fast- 
est ing and sfac oods ever offered, viz. : Champion Bosom 
Stretcher, K Ww. Clothes Horse Eureka Carpet Stretcher 
Wards Folding Ironing Table. fee" CIRCULARS FREE. 
Aducess THE K. & W. MANUFACTURINC COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio- 


Perfect Bed. | Matiress © 
FARM ANNUALFAOR! 


The largest, BEST and most complete Catalogue ot ae 
of the kind published. It contains 12Opages Send for Cirealar-s = 
handreds of beautiful illustrations, and GRAVES E 
superb coléred plates. It, tells all @bout the Washington Street, 


ED 
| MONARCH HORSE HOE 


fare merit, Surmmet Flowering Bulbs, Pianta, Sinall 
AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED 


Fruits, Thoroughbred Live Stock gnd Fancy Poul- 
try. Send address atonce,na ming this paper,to 


Ww. BORPEE &% CO. | Pte, 
SEEDSMEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Corn, Onions, cots, 


Turnips, 


immense saving of labor money. 
e tee a boy can cullens> and hoe 
and hill potatoes, corn, etc., 15 times as 


i 


tients ljvered d.toany 


E E 


can the old way. 
Mention this Address 
Monarch Mfg. Co., 206 State St. Chicago,IL 
?MORPHINE HABIT 
H. KANE, of the DeQu 
any one ean cure himself quickly and 
— Bials and endorsements from em 


FREE. AG 
paper. 
t 
H. H. KABK, A. M., 160 Falten St., New York City. 


ANTED and 


ONI SALE. 
this famous b 
CLEVELAND, 


Great ¢ Church LICHT. 


Mili, 


Capest and the 
ts, Banks. Offices, Picture Galleries, atres, Depots, ctr. New and « ele- 
desigus. size of veom. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
the trade. L P. FRINK. 551 Parl Street, N. ¥- 


CATARRH 


Founde in Three Weeks, 


give the Most Powerful, the epeet 
Light known for Churches. Stores, Show Wine 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD. THROAT & LUNGS! 


Can be sakes at No 


for cir Vet 
circu 1 ° 
REV. T. P. Ohio. 


CURED of. SUMPTION. 
G send me twelve ‘ 
Dr. H. James’ Cannabis Inpica, one each of Pills and he 
for a friend of who is 
sumption ame three years T want hi him to try | 
m. 1 gained fifteen while taking the first | does witht ihe bet 
three and I know i is just the thing for him. Sore 
La ceburg, Anderson Cc., Ky. 


aA BEAUTIFUL LAW 
LAWN GRASS SEED,k 
- — mixture of selected grasses identical with : 
| those used in forming the lawns of New iy 
York’s famous park. Over $0,000 pack-— 
ie quart of i 
. square 
or for an acre 5 bushels are required. i 
- nstructions for sowing and after treatment & 
' | ent free with every order. Price, 25 cents i 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
| 
4 
~ Ne 
ow, 
> oston, 
Mass. 
Zz SENT ON 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S ——— laa 
| BEAUTIFUL EVEER-BLOOMING TEST TRIAL 
| » @ | | Z 
CIAL 
{OF MAGIC LANTERNS 
2@ 
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FACT, AND RUMOR. 
—Dispatehes from Paris eay. that a 
manifesto from Prince Napoleon (Plon- 
Plon) is regarded as imminent. - He has 
gone to Switzerland to avoid arrest; taking 
with him his papers and valuables. 

—The State Senate of Connecticut last 
week passed a bill regulating the weight 
of a loaf of bread at two pounds, and 
forbidding, under penalty of a fine or im- 
prisonment, the sale of bread except in 
whole, half, three-quarter, and quarter 
loaves. 

—Prince Leopold, the Duke of Albany, 
the fourth and youngest son of Queen 
Victoria, died suddenly at Cannes, on 
Friday, March 28. He was apparently in 
fine health, but was taken with a fit, in 
which he died. He was on the point of 
starting for Darmstadt, to attend the wed- 
ding of his niece, the Princess Victoria, of 
Hesse. 

—Toung Taloung, Barnum’s famous 
sacred elephant, arrived in port on Friday 
night, March 28, and proceeded to the 
gorgeous apartments prepared for him at 
the Madison Square Garden. To protect 
him from being chilled and taking cold, 
he wore heavily quilted quadrupial 
trousers like a piano, a jacket, and ahead- 
covering. He is fifteen years old, weighs 
about five and a half tons, and has while 
toes—a remarkable feature. 

—Mr. E. Stone Wiggins predicted for 
Friday, March 28, a terrible storm and 
cyclone, and warned skippers on the At. 
lantic coast to take precautions against the 
storm. The day proved to be the mildest 
and loveliest of the season, thus far, and 
if the results would always be similar, we 
wish Mr. Wiggins would continue to pre- 
dict storms and cyclones for the remain- 
der of the spring and summer. 

—San Francisco was visited last week 
by one of her periodical shaking fits—of 
earthquake. Nogreater damaze was done 
than the increase of a slight mental strain 
on the population, who were naturally 
taken by surprise and consequently were 
somewhat alarmed. Let a Californian 
know an earthquake is coming and he will 
meet it blandly and with entire self-pos- 
session from an improvised camp in his 
back-yard ; but spring one on him suddenly 
in his drawing-room and he will be a pict- 
ure of abject misery and craven fear. 

—The delights of spring-tide travel 
were illustrated last week by a train on 
the New Haven and Northampton Rail- 
road, which was first delayed many hours 
until a thirty-ton bowlder could be blasted 
from the track, where it had rolled; 
later, the train was thrown from the 
track by reason of a washout which had 
carried off all the ground from the road- 
bed. The express messenger had his leg 
broken, the baggage-master was badly 
bruised, and the passengers arrived in 
New Haven on a freight train the next 
morning. 

—The list of New York City’s places 
of amusement and ‘‘ shows” has been in- 
creased by the opening of a new institu- 
tion in Twenty-third Street, called the 
Eden Musée. It is a combination of win- 
ter-garden, café, and Madame Taussaud’s 
wax-works. In the latter department are 
to be seen figures of all the European 
crowned heads, and also a number of 
startling groups, such as a lynching 
scene by a party of Western cow-boys, 
a party of cannibals roasting a negro, 


and other delectable scenes. The place 
will doubtless become one of the sights 
of New York, and will be well patron- 
ized by the country visitor who wanders 
to the metropolis in summer t 


IN THE INTEREST OF SUFFERING 


HUMANITY 


We call attention toa new Vitalizing Treatment | 
which is taken by simple Inhalation, and which 
acts directly upon the weakened nerve-centers 
and vital organs, restoring them to their normal 
ect 2 Its Operations are all in the line of 
physiological laws and forces, and it eures by 
giving to nature her true and healthy contru!l in 
the human nism. Thousands of most won- 
derful cures have been made during the last 
thirteen years. If you are in need of sucha 
treatment, write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 

irard Street, Philadelphia, to send ron such 
ducuments and reports of cases as will enable 
you to judge for yourself as to its efficacy in your 


asm among all classes in behalf of the in- 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


This institution, which at the time of its 
foundation in Boston, in 1867, and be- 
yond the period of its incorporation by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in 1870, was 
looked upon by many, even of its friends, asa 
more than doubtful experiment, has long 
since passed the experimental stage, proved 
its right. to. exist by its works, entered and 
nobly filled @ wider field than its friends 
dreamed of, and stands to-day an accom- 
plished fact; a fact that is hardly compre- 
hended yet, but which we feel sure has only 
to be perfectly understood to arouse not 
interest merely, but a widespread enthusi- 


stitution. 

The Conservatory is not simply a musical 
school, but it aims to give an edacation that 
shall be ‘‘the harmonious development of 
ali one’s faculties to their highest power and 
their application to the highest use.’’ 

Music is given the place of honor, and 
nine of the fifteen schools are devoted to its | 
development, in all its varied forms; but to 
this is added 4 ‘‘ A Schoot for Common and 
Higher English Branches,” ‘‘A Oollege 
Course in connection with the Coliege of Lib- 
eral Arts of Boston University,’’ ‘‘ A School 
of Languages.”’ ‘* A School of Elocution and 
Dramatic Action,’’ ‘‘A School for Tuning 
Pianos and Organs,’ ‘‘A School of Physi- 
cal Culture,’’ and ‘‘ A School of Fine Arts,”’ 
which includes drawing, painting, modeling, 
wood-carving, and art needlework. The in- 
structors in these various schools are among 
the best Europe and America can furnish. 

In the year that has passed since the 
institution moved from their old quarters in 
Music Hall to the largest and finest Conser- 
vatory building in the world, in Franklin 
Square, the number of pupils has increased 
from 900 to 1,950, and the director has been 


able to open a cultured, Christian home for 
tive hundred lady students. While nothing 
secrarianin teaching or influence is allowed, 
the young ladies who are studying in the 
Conservatory are surrounded by safeguards 
and comforts of a Christian household. 

There is an undercurrent of feeling and 
purpose running through all the work of this 
vast institution, which is very soon felt, once 
one is inside; asort of ‘* Gulf Stream ”’ 
carrying hope and sweetness and the possi- 
bilities of tairer, higher, lovelier forms of 
life nits warm and genial fiow. 

The aim here is not simply to educate 
/musicians, but to educate Christian musi- 
cians, who ghall take this ‘universal 
language” that speaks alike to the Afritan in 
the jungle and to the prince upon the throne, 
and, going out with it into allthe world, sing 
the Gospel to every creature, and to add with 
increased vigor this mighty power of music 
to the forces now at work to hasten the time 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 


Dr. J: L. Pratt, Greenfield, MJ., says: ‘‘ It is 
all that it claims to be—invaluable as a tonic. 
in any case where an acid tonic is indicated.” | 


RENEWER. 


The great popularity of this preparation, 
after its many years of test, should be an 
assurance, even to the most skeptical, that 
it is really meritorious. Those who have 
used HALL’s Hark RENEWER know that 
it does all that is claimed. 

It causes new growth of hair on bald 
heads—provided the hair follicles are not 
dead. which is seldom the ease; restores 
natural color to gray or faded hair: pre- 
serves the scalp healthful and clear of 
dandruff; prevents the hair falling off or 
changing color; keeps it soft, pliant, Ius- 
— and causes it to grow long and 

ick. 

HALL’s Hair RENEWER produces its 
effects. by ‘the healthful fnfluence of its 
vegetable ingredients, which iavigerate 
and rejuvenate. It is not a dye, and is 
a delightful artiele for toilet use. Con- 
taining no alcohol, it does not eva 
orate quickly and dry up the natural oil, 
leaving the hair harsh and brittle, as do 

other preparations. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Colors them brown or black, as desired, 
and is the best dye, because it is harmless; 
produces 2 permanent natural color; and, 

ing 2 single preparation, is more con- 
venient of application than any other. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


DR. 
Sa 


thousand families 


daily. 


SENT POSTPAID ff 


COTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELT 


$1.00, $1.50°%$2.00, $3.00 


Probably never, since the invention 


created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets and Belts. Overthree 


York alone are now wearing them 
Every Man and Woman,wellor 


ill, should daily wear either the Corset 

or the Lelt. 

NURSING CORSET, 

ABDUMINAL CORSET, 
M. 


in the city of New 


Price, $1.50. 
3.00, 


QUICK SALES. 
anteed. Apply at 


NOS. 1, 2,3 A 


If you have any pain, ache, or ili-feeling from any 
cause, if yon seem* 
do not ** feel up to the mark,’’ if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cura- 
tives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 
Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock 
or sensation ft in wearing them. There is no wait- 
ing a long time for posite; electro-magpetism acts 

kly, generally the t week, more frequently 
the first day, and often even during the first hour they 
are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health 
and good-feeling comes back. They are constructed on 
scientific principles,im parting an exhilarating,heulth- 
xiving current tothe whole system. Professional men 
assert there is hardly a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or cure,and they daily prac- 
tice the same, as your own physician will inform you. 

Tue Dra.W. A. of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army, lately 
lectured upon this subject, and advised all medical 
men to make triai of these agencies, describing at the 
Saipe time most remarkable cures he had made, even 
Fin cases which would seem hopeless. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


ty A Good, Live Canvassing Agent 
WANTED in your town for these 
splendidly advertised and best selling 
goodsinthe market. LIBERAL PAY, 


HD § CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


retty ty yet lack energy and | usually worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods 


Satisfaction Guar- 
once. 


The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 


in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets 
areallequally charged,differing onlyin qualityandde- 
sign. They are elegant in shape and finish, wade after 
the best French pattern, and warranted satisfactor 
in every respect. The above applies equally as we 
to the Electric Belt for gentlemen. 

The prices »re as follows: §1, $1.50, 82 and $3 for the 
Corsets, and $3 each for the Beits. We now make all 
these Corsets in dove and white only. ‘They are sent 
eut in a handsome box,accompanied by a silver-plated 
compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic influence 
can tested. We wiil send either kind to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Remit in 4 ~ 
Money-Order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by Regis- 
tered Letter. In ordering, kindly mention 
and state exact size of corset usually worn. Make 
all remittances payable toGEU. A. SCOTT, 342 Broap- 
way, New York. 

N. B.—Each Corset is stam with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE 


Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 81.50, 82.00, 82.50, $3.00; 
Blesh Brushes, $3.00.%* Dr. Scott's Electric 
Brushes, 50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents. 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


reserving, 


when heaven and earth shall join in one 
triumphant chorus to greet the coming of the 
victorious Redeemer. 


The only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

The only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
werthless imitations. None genuime unless it has Balls 
name on the box. 


CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
AND 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs POTTS 


> 


Se 
ADVANTAGES 
90 “AND 


HAND 
WALNUT HANDLE. 
BOTH WAYS. 


DOUBLE POINTED.IRO 


BEST 'N CHEAP. 


THREE IRONS 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY T 
‘HAROWARE TRADE: 


WARRANTED 
j 


These Corsets are recognized in Europe and 
America as the standard of style, workmanshipand 
gencral excellence. The Coraline with which they 


Those anewering an Advertisement will 
confer @ faver upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 


abilityand comfort. Price, from $1 up. 


FoR SALE BY ALL LOADING MERCHANTS, 
Pani allimttations. Be sure that our nameis on 


WARNER BROS., 
853 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


Round Shouldered 


Should buy at once 


FERRIS’ PATENT 


BRACE WAIST 


Combining the _ best 
Misses’ Waist and the 
Best Brace in one. Ask 
your merchant forthem. 

ce by mail &1 $0. 
Also full line of CORD- 
ED WAISTS for all 
ages, infants to adults. 

Send for circulars. 

FERRIS BROS., 81 White St., New York’ 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in. 
by thousands of housek our Grocer 


dorse 
a to have it on sale. ASK HIM FOR IT. 
DBD, WILTBERGER, Prep’r, Second 


of Corsets, has so large a demand been | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
fwARNER BROTHER: 
| WA RS | 
HAN 
COLD 
We" 
| 
| 
| 
| 


